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“© We shali never envy the honours which wit and learning,obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
aud contidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Law of Divorce: its easy comforts and repose, and prosperity 
Accomplishment essentially connect- of individuals, moving in an bumbler 
ed with human Happiness. sphere than themselves, perhaps they 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. will admit the plea of expediency in 

Str, reference to the general good of so- 
HE insertion of my last paper ciety, and to the preservation of that 
entails'upon me the necessity of moral balance upon which depend 
fulfilling my promise, by continuing their own importance and security. 
my observations upon the present Whatever encourages, or Jaxly per- 
system of the Divorce Laws. inits, the formation of loose habits in 
I have already shewn that the indis- the people, whatever tends to weaken 
solubility of the marriage contract is the obligations of social life in the 
not founded upon any essential pre- great mass of the community, re- 
cept or dectrine of our religion, and motely attacks the stability of wealth, 
that therefore as emanating only from and rank, and authority. There is 
human wisdom, it is liable to human _no revolution so dreadful as that which 
imperfection. Divorces are denied springs from the abasement or ex- 
to the poor: they are accessible to tinction of moral sentiment. In the 
the rich. He who can pay the enor- prosecution of dangerous and daring 
mous expenses of a Divorce Bill, may enterprises, men of dubious virtue, 
obtain it: but he whose wealth will men who wish to connect a certain 
not reach so far, must pine under the degree of rectitude with schemes of 
evils of a contract no longer fulfilling treachery or force, are commonly 
its purport. This isnotequity. Laws those who do most harm by their in- 
that dispense their protection and decision. It is the firm, decided cha- 
benefits only to the great and opulent, racter, which engrafis itself upon the 
act as the most cruel species of op- utter disregard of all ordinary impe- 
pression; but when, besides this di- diments, that is alone fit to be en- 
rect oppression, they create infelicity trusted with the accomplishment of 
and compel to the practice of vice, daring enterprises ; but this species of 
théy abuse the purpose of their insti- character is formed out of the wreck 
tution and betray those interests of of moral sentiment. What then must 
society which they were designed to be dreaded from a whole people so 
guard. {t is the essence of wise and constituted ? 

just laws which relate to circumstances 

diffused through the whole Commu- ties is uitimately connected with ae 

nity, that they should have no partial obtigation of our personal or domestic 

operation, that the comforts of no ones. Menare commonly seen to be 
particular body of men should be ex- interested in the general weal in pro- 
clusively secured, but that they should portion to the stake they have at 
reach to the evil for whose correction issue. A childless, friendless, and 
they are promulgated, wherever that thriftless man, is a being carved out 
evil exists, whether near the throne by the hand of nature for dark and 
orjnthecottage. The Jaw of divorce, traiterous deeds. The formation and 

I contend, does not do this. the culture of our social sympathies 
If our legislators would disdain to spring from the enjoyment and relish 

be inflnenced by what affects the of our domestic ties. We ascend from 

Universat Mac. Vou. XX. 2¥ 
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individuals. to the species. The good 
husband, the tender father, the obedi- 
ent and affectionate son, forms the best 
citizen. But how is this character 
created? By the possession of those 
privileged enjoyments which consti- 
tute the endearments of the domestic 
state. 

The man who finds the condition of 
marriage unfruitfal tohim, in al] those 
advantages which he contemplated 
when entering into it, feels himself 
absolved, in some measure, from the 
implied obligations of that state. He 
is certainly less disposed, and less 
qualified to fulfil them: and if he 
conscientiously does do it, it must be 
from the influence of a high degree of 
moral discipline, which, cannot be 
calculated upon in the affairs of tife. 
The numerous duties, however, which 
spring directly and collaterally from 
marriage are interwoven more or less 
intimately with every other duty of 
our social and civil capacities; and 
whatever, therefore, tends to vitiate 
this primary source of human virtue 
contributes to corrupt the whole 
stream. It is the province of laws to 
inforce the practice of right, by the 
prohibition of wrong: but when, by 
their enactment, they impede the 
acquisition of allowable happiness, 
and force mankind to seek it through 
corruption and debasement, they fla- 

rantly abuse the end and purport of 
their creation. Let me now apply 
these general reasonings in one or two 
practical instances. 

Suppose a man or woman (for J 
would have the law of divorce equal 
in its operation upon both sexes, or if 
it conferred any advantage it ought in 
justice and reason to be conferred on 
the female) unfortunately united in 
marriage to a companion that caused 
wretchedness instead of joy. Sup- 
pose the husband an adulterer ; the 
wife a prostitute: or the former a 
drunkard, a spendthrift, a gambler, 
brutal in his habits and cruel in his 
conduct ; the latter perverse, indolent, 
negligent, extravagant, careless of do- 
ing her duty, indifferent about the 
conmforts she ought to promote : take 
either of these cases, and where is 
the remedy to the sufferers? That 
they are of frequent occurrence, the 
history of nine families out of ten will 
~ testify ; and that they are irremediable, 
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the law avows. What then ensues? 
Increased immorality, increased suf- 
ferings. The wife who violates the 
marriage bed, probably elopes from 
her husband afterwards! but if she 
does not, he certainly can have no 
desire to retain her, anda compulsory 
separation follows. Itis in vain, how- 
ever, that he tells our Ecclesiastical 
Courts that the marriage contract has 
been violated by the debasement of 
one of the parties. They will not 
annul the contract: they. will not 
liberate you from the odious and de- 
grading connexion. They will hardly 
absolve you from the civil responsi- 
bilities which it entails, The utmost 
they will do, the utmost they caz do, 
is to grant you a divorce e mensa et 
thoro: from bed and board; the di- 
vorce a vinculo matrimonii, surpasses 
their power—perhaps their inelina- 
tion. But what real remedy does this 
limited corrective apply ? Little, very 
little. You are not, indeed, compelled 
to support—you are not compelled to 
cohabit with the woman who has f@r- 
feited her claims to the one, her @x- 
pectation to the other. But, though 
you are thus virtually liberated from 
all the obligations of the union, are 


you not also defrauded of all its bene. 


fits and delights. .Can you miat 
again? No. Can you extinguish your 
appetites? No. What follows? You 
are reduced all the rest of your Jifé to 
a state of promiscuous intercourse 
with the sex: prostitution is your 
only resource, unless death shonld 
kindly do what the perfidy of legis- 
lation has left undone, emancipate 
you wholly. 
and promotes a condition of society, 
which the hired moralists of the sfate 
condemn and loudly execrate ; which 
your religion forbids, which your tem- 
poral interests regret, which your 
instinctive feelings lament. The law 
leaves you no alternative. ‘Monstrous 
suamedy ! > 

I say nothing of some minor feel- 
ings which every man may. be sup- 
posed to have in such a case as I have 
specified : I mean those feelings which 
shrink from being ‘dentified in name 
with a woman whose course of Jife is 
licentious and dishonourable : arid the 
power which she has, in proportion to 
the degneracy she may have sunk to, 
of attacking and wounding her hus+ 
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band’s respectability in all places, and 
at all times. These are obvious, in- 
deed ; but they serve to complete a 
picture of ecclesiastical tyranny, which 
to be hated needs only to be seen. 

I feel myself insensibly led into an 
ampler discussion than I originally 
intended when I began this subject. 
Its importance, however, will justify 
my gone | and I shall, therefore, 
avail myself of another letter to con- 
sider the effect of the divorce laws 
upon the other sex, in the case already 
cited, and in other cases, not perhaps 
so strong but nearly analogous ; and 
how the whole system might be mo- 
dified so as to be at once consistent 
with the general interests of society, 
and the happiness of individuals. 

I remain, &e, 
Benegpicr. 
Nov. 10, 1813. 





Mr. Burvon in CONTINUATION, on 
the INTENDED IMPROVEMENTS of 
the MerRrorgzis. 

complete the grand scheme of 
raking, as it were, a new city, 

Mr. Nash proposes that the streets, 

from Portland-piace to Carlton-house, 

should be completely new modelled, 
and the great mart of fashionable 
trade removed from Bond-street, 
which has so long been the Paradise 
of loungers, to a street 130 feet wide, 
and in length, from the circus at the 
north end of Portland-place, to Carl- 
ton-house. Into this great canal the 

** stream of fashion is to be diverted,” 

to use Mr. Nash's own elegant ex- 

pression, ‘* and shops appropriated to 

articles of taste aud fashion are,” by a 

sort of magical power, I suppose, “ to 

range themselves along it.” Remem- 
ber there are to be no cheese and 
butter shops; no butcher's shops, as 
there arenow in Bond-street, to remind 
us of our grosser appetites; there is 
to be nothing but trite and fashion. 
The raised payement of, fifteen feet 
broad, (that of Bond-street is but 
seven) is to he covered with a colon- 
nade projecting from the shops, that 
the delicate creatures, ‘* who having 
nothing to do but to walk and amuse 
themselves, may walk about under 
cover every day in the week, (no ex- 
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ception for Sunday, I doubt) and not Nash, is not solely an object of Juxe | 


be kept for whole days together by 
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rain, to their houses.” The balus- 
trades, to cover the colonnades, are 
to form balconies to the lodging- 
houses, from which the occupiers of 
the lodgings are ‘* to see and converse 
with those passing beneath,” which 
‘* will no doubt add to the gaiety of 
the scene, and induce those who only 
visit town occasionally, to give a pre- 
ference to such lodgings.” Pretty 
creatures! If ever luxury and effes 
minacy.were carried to a higher pitch 
in Rome, I can hardly conceive it, 
Those who fear that the shops should 
be darkened by the ugly projections, 
are requested to consider that the 
menonamies, an Italian word, which 
means middle rooms, between the 
shops and the lodging rooms, (of 
which there is a specimen in the 
shops on each side of Albany) will 
make the colonnades very lofty. So 
the poor shopkeepers are to be 
squeezed into iow, unwholesome 
apartments, not ten feet high, for the 
convenience“of their: customers and 
their lodgers, and the Inxury of the 
street loungers. This is, likely to 
contribute much to the health of the 
citizens, which was one of the objects 

roposed by these great alterations ! 

he numerous streets, and squares, 
and columns, and obelisks, and pub- 
lic buildings, that are proposed in this 
visionary scheme, I have neither time 
nor patience to particularize. 

I trust I have sufficiently convinced 
those who have taken the trouble to 
read these remarks, that it is fraught 
not only with great inconvenience, 
but with the most ruinous conse+ 
quences to the morals of the public, 
as being solely an object of luxury 
and expense, which the present state 
of the metropolis by no means ree 

vires. Suetonids tells us of Nero, 
that he was ‘‘ non in alia re damnow 
rior, quam in edificando—in nothin 
more expensive than in building; 
and I think it was he that boasted of 
having found the city of brick and 
having left it of marble. Spacious, 
elegant, and convenient buildings are 
no doubt an ornament to a city, 
the construction of such buildings is a 
useful and laudable employment 
wealth; but I defy any man to say 
that the scheme proposed by Mr, 
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property of thousands must be sacri- 
ficed: and I consider it as an alarming 
symptom of the decline of public 
spirit, that no opposition was made 

the bill for carrying this scheme into 
execution, merely from a fear of of- 
fending its original projector. Luxury 
cannot bear the sight of poverty, 
though one of her own offspring. 
What is the principal end and object 
of this oppressive scheme, but that 
the eyes of the great may never be 
offended with the sight of any mean 
or pitiable object; that they may 
Never open them but upon stately 
houses, magnificent palaces, and 
every article of elegance, fashion, 
and Juxury; that the greater part of 
the city may be sufficiently spacious 
to leave them no necessity for ever 
seeing the meaner parts of it, and 
that there may be no connection be- 
tween the two; in short, then they 
tay almost forget that there is any 
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COUNTY 
A cewxerat Description of the 
County of HERTFORDSHIRE, its 
CLIMATE, SOIL, Oc. By ARTHUR 
Youne. 
[From the Agricultural Surveys made by 
Ordev of the Board of Agriculture.*]} 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


« FW ERTFORDSHIRE, or Hart- 

fordshire, is an inland county, 
bounded by Bedfordshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire towards the north and 
west, Buckinghamshire towards the 
west, Essex towards the east, and 
Middlesex towards the south; and 
situated between the parallels of 51 
degrees 37 minutes, and 52 degrees 5 
minutes north latitude. According to 
Halley, it contains 451,000 acres. 
It measures 28 miles from east to west, 
36 miles from north to south, and 130 
miles in circumference. 


DIVISIONS, AND FACE OF THE COUN- 
TRY. 

The county is divided into the eight 

hundreds of Odsey, Edwintree, Broad- 

water, Hitchin, Dacorum, Cashio, 





* Complete sets, or any single vo- 
lume of this invaluable work, may be 
had of Messrs. Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones, 
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other race of beings but themselves, 
and never be reminded of their own 
humble origin; that they may think 
themselves gods rather than men, 
Can any thing more effectually tend 
to weaken and enervate that strength 
of character, by which the higher 
ranks of Englishmen have ever been 
distinguished ; to deaden their sympa- 
thy for the’sufferings of their feliow 
creatures ; and to render them com- 
pletely the degenerate minions of a 
voluptuous court? As a man, and 
as a Briton, I sincerely trust and hope 
that this great and, wicked scheme 
may never be putin execution, and 
only be remembered as the abortive 
effort of a depraved mind and a lux- 
uriant imagination. 
} remain, &c. 
W. Burnen. 


Hartford, near Morpeth, 
Now. 11, 1813. 
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Hertford, and Braughin. ‘“ It cone 
tains 18 market towns and 120 pa- 
rishes.” 

To those, who consider picturesque 
beauty as an object of pursuit and 
pleasure, Hertfordshire will appear 
deficient in these grand scenes of na- 
ture, in very extensive rivers, and , 
stupendous mountains, in those scenes 
which form the beauties of Wales and 
Switzerland ; and yet we must allow, 
although the features of this county 
are of a milder cast, that it still con- 
tains scenes of considerable beauty: 
the southern line of the county, the 
heights of which overlook Middlesex, 
and the hilk of Surrey, is eminently 
leasing: the various scenes round 

Vare, North Mims, Watford, and 
all the banks of the streams from 
Berkhamsted and Hempstead, when 
viewed from the adjoining hills, merit 
our attention ;—while, for a great, 
and commanding view over arich vale, 
few prospects without a great river, 
are more striking than that which is 
seen from Lilly-Hoo. 

A considerable addition is made to 
the beauty of this county, by the 
villas and seats of rich proprietors pre- 
senting themselves to our view in every 
direction. Although they oceupy a 
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considerable space of ground, which 
would otherwise be held by common 
farmers; yet their decorazed lawns, 
and ornamented grounds, not only 
adorn the country, and please the tra- 
veller’s eye, by their neatness and 
general beaufy, but may also be con- 
sidered as a national benefit, from the 
very extensive employment with 
which they supply the industrious poor 
in their neighbourhood. 

CLIMSTE. 

I met with no registers of the wea- 
ther; nor would they probably have 
contained any thing materially diffe- 
rent from other counties equally 
southern. The harvest is not for- 
warder here than in Cambridgeshire ; 
and in the thickest woodland parts, 
where the soil is wet, it is not so for- 
ward as in the more open parts of that 
adjacent county. 


SOIL. 

Under this head I shall first insert 
the notes that I took, in the order in 
which they occurred; and then, 
offer some general observations on 
the principal distinctions of soil in 
Hertfordshire. 

On entering the county from Hoc- 
kerill, I found at Sawbridgworth, 
Gilston, and Widford, clay or strong 
Joam; but in the vales a drier loam 
on a gravelly bottom: here and there 
1 saw a field of turnips, but in general, 
summer fallows: here is no chalk 
near the surface; a little may be 
found at Stansted and at Little Had- 
ham. Pits have been sunk, but the 

uality of the chalk is not good: at 
atton some is seen, and alsoat Sac- 
comb ; but the chalky, soil properly 
begins at Welwyn, and continues be- 
yond Buntingford. 

In the angle of country formed by 
Hockerill, Ware, and Buntingford, I 
found the vales, and slopes descend- 
ing to them, every where containing 
good loam on gravel and chalk, but 
the tops of the hills consisted inva- 
riably of strong loam, or of clay, part- 
ly wet, and partly drained. 

At Little Fadhem [ found a strong 
loam, very wet, and not drained, upon 
a clay-marle bottom, exactly like the 
Suffolk loam. On this soil chalk has 
been tried, but without any effect, as 
Mr. Benjamin Jones, a very sensible, 
intelligent farmer, informed me. 





From Puckeridye to Buntingford, 
the vale and the slopes adjoining are 
of a considerable breadth, aad the 
soil of a quality superior to any, which 
I have yet seen in the county :—they 
consist of a fine, rich, deep loam on 
chalk. These soils are excellent ; 
burt as the fields here are chiefly in- 
closed, the quantity of fallow is more 
extensive, lee it ought to be, con 
sistently with reason and common 
sense. 

-On the hills, as in every part 
where | have been, the soil is a clay, 
or a strong and wet loam. 

About Westmill, on the hills above 
Mr. Greg’s, I found the tenacity of 
the land great, and a little rain had 
made it like mortar; but the wheat 
crops shewed its fertility. 

The same heavy land continues as 
far as Walkern, with little variation ; 
but towards Aston, and to Broadwater, 
by Stevenage, the chalk appears, 
where the surface is broken; and the 
fields are loam, with a quantity of 
turnips as extensive as large tracts of 
open fields will permit. 

Round the latter place, a poor, hun- 
gry, watery gravel, mixed with a ste- 
rile clay, abounds: the worst and most 
unprofitable land that I have seen in 
England. Some tracts of better land, 
however, rented at 20s. an acre, are 
to be found here. Hatfield, Hide, 
and North Mims, are specimens of 
the bad land «bounding with blue 
pebbles. 

Chalk is the basis of the whole 
county, and found pralegies * > dig- 
ging wells: it abounds at Hatfield, 
and occasions on the parsonage farm 
there a particular circumstance: a 
glynn about 40 feet deep, and more 
than an acre of land in extent, re- 
ceiving, after hasty rains, the wash of 
Miller’s-park and other lands, becomes 
a lake. 

Much loam and turnip land lies 
about Waiton, and along the road to 
Hertford; where the loam district is 
very apparent. On what was called 
the Watton estate, of 5000 acres, 
when possessed by the Botelers, great 
tracts of clay may be found. 

In the vicinity of Hertford there 
is a tract of good dry loam ; but going 
by Cole-green to Hatfield, I soon 
came to much poorer land. The 
manure laid on throughout the whole 
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district sinks in two or three days by 
swallows, as they are called, into the 
chalk sub-stratum, and is lost.- There 
is a dell similar to that which I men- 
tioned before, at Potterils, in North 
Mims, wheré strangers, on opening 
their shutters in the morning, -have 
been astonished to see a fine lake 
where they had been walking the day 
before, and seen no water. Mr. 
Keate digs up the earth brought by 
these floods, and uses it as a manure : 
it may be called a warp; but in fer- 
tility it is far inferior to the warp of 
the Trent. 

Some good sandy Joams are seen 
about Astwick, which improve to- 
wards Sandridge, where, and near it, 
as far as St. Albans, and round that 
town, deep flinty loams are found on 
a chalk basis, and are held to be very 
good land. At Sandridgebury, dry 
gravels are mixed with Jight sand, and 
are subject to cake with rain: this 
sand is found on the high lands, but 
the lower grounds consist of good fri- 
able loams, and of clayey loams mixed 
with flints, an excellent soil, although 
hard to plough : all these are held to 
be good turnip land. 

The similarity of soil is great from 
St. Albans to Watford, in Rickmans- 
worth, and from Chesham to Berk- 
hamsted : the whole country is under 
the turnip course ; the loams are more 
or less flinty, ona chalk basis. To- 
wards the latter place, we finda red- 
dish clayey loam, full of flints, on the 
universal chalk basis; which some- 
times is found at the depth of 20 feet 
under the surface. 

The same soil continues about 
Hempstead and Beachwood ; and the 
whole is by turns sown with turnips ; 
and even that, which they call the 
clay, does well when sown with san- 
foin. 

About Hitchin, all is either chalk or 
gravel; but chalk is found at various 
depths under al! the country. The 
chalk varies from the hard sort of the 
eantiful downs of Lilly-Hoo, to what 
they call marme in the vales, resem- 
bling the white vale of Dunstable, 
bot inferior. The arable lets here 
from 20s. to 30s. an acre, tithe free; 
but the average of some miles does 
not exceed 16s. including both soils. 

About King’s-Walden they have 
some sandy, and some strong loams, 
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with many flints, on a chalk basis: 
these continue, with variations, to 
Welwyn ; thence to Wheathamstead 
and St. Albans; the whole being tur- 
nip land. At Wheathamstead they 
call their soil a gravelly clay, stony 
rather than flinty; but the word clay, 
in Hertfordshire, is every where, ex- 
cept in the line of country to the 
south-west agaist Middlesex, to be 
taken with much latitude. From St, 
Albans to Redburn, the soil is of an 
excellent quality, and superior to many 
named, but still partakes of the same 
quality. The vale to Watford, and 
about that place, spreads more than 
common, and is also very good land : 
it contains turnip loams, with more or 
less flint, ot chalk. The first great 
change, that follows, is between Mun- 
den and Aldenham; there the true 
Middlesex clay commences. This 
soil, a Sussex, ora Surreyman, would 
admit to be clay, yet would laugh at 
such an expression, when applied to 
turnip loams, It 1s indeed an absur- 
dity to use the same term to mark 
land commonly under turnips, and 
that Jand on which they can never 
thrive. This clay district is of a very 
small.extent, not more than from one 
to three miles in breadth. 

A clear distinction of soil from any 
hitherto described, is met with at Che- 
shunt ; a very rich pale reddish sand 
of an admirable texture, deep, moist, 
and friable, yet so adhesive, as somee 
times to bind. It lets at 40s. an acre, 
and may be considered as cheap ; for 
it produces in favourable seasous and 
circumstances, 5 quarters of wheat au 
acre: it is viewed to advantage immedi- 
ately out of Mr. Russel’s garden. This 
noble vein of land continues to Hod- 
desdon and to the hills before Ware. 
The vale is, for Hertfordshire, very 
wide, and is upon the whole the best 
land that I have seen in the county. 

At Wadesmill, between Ware and 
Puckeridge, another sort of soil is 
found; a real strong clayey loam, 
formetly wet, but now hollow-drain- 
ed, and fallowed, without flints or 
stones ; yet in the slopes of the hills, 
and the vales, chalk is every where 
discoverable. These lands, when 
sown with wheat, are all in the twoe 
bout Essex ridge. I saw no land de- 
serving the term red: very little 
marme, or What may be called marie. 
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= farmers chalk their best corn- 
and. 

The soil of Rushden and Bradfield 
is clay: I was almost buried in the 
Janes in September. The soil of Wes- 
ton is chalk on the Baldock side; the 
rest is stiff land. Sandon is the same. 
Cloth-hall, which means Clay-bill, 
according to Chauncey, contains about 
1000 acres, or a fourth of the parish, 
towards Baldock, on chalk; the rest 
isa strong wet loam, on which hol- 
low-draining is a great improvement. 
Some of the chalk-land there suits 
turnips, The soil from Barkway to 
Royston is poor. 

About Royston, the chalk district is 
clearly marked : all the soil here is a 
chalk ; and not much of it is so good 
as to deserve the term of marme. The 
parish of Therfield is heavier and bet- 
ter, but is still chalk: these chalky 
soils Mr. Foster thinks by no means 
good turnip land; for though good 
crops may, by dressings, be procured, 
yet if the crop be not fed off very 
early, the barley ig uncommonly lia- 
ble to miss, 

They speak of red and white land 
round Baldock. 

At Albury, Pelhams, their neigh- 
bourhood, and about these places, 
this clay is still more decidediy marked. 
It perfectly resembles the clays ad- 
joining in Essex, and is managed 
nearly in the same manner; but in 
all the vales and slopes still the signs 
of the chalk basis are seen. From 
Braughin to Barkway, the features 
change gradually as you advance ; and 


this clay becomes some shades more 


- 


white and marmy, indicating the 
approach decidedly of the pure chalk 
district on the northern borders of 
the county. These clays at Albury 
are far too wet and adhesive for tur- 
nips; a root which is never sown on 
them, as it is asserted, but with loss. 

The soils traced may be termed 1, 
loam; 2, clay; 3, chalk; 4, gravel. 

But I should guard the reader 
against the idea that this is an accurate 
discrimination: the truth is, that the 
soils of this county mx and run into 
each other ina remarkable manner ; 
so that, except, in the case of chalk, 
and that singularly unfertile Jand, 
which I term gravel, they are traced 
and named with a good deal of uncer- 
tainty ;, not for want, I trust, of 
attention in making the observations, 
but from the varying qualities of the 
respective soils. 

It is necessary here to make another 
general and previons remark, that the 
ae of stone and flint does not 

etermine land to be gravel in this 
"abe gon deseription. me of the 
est soils in the county are so flinty, 
that were the quantity of flints to 
determine to which of the above- 
mentioned classes they belong, they 
must be assigned to that of gravel ; 
but the loam interm?xed is so valuable 
in its nature, being dry enough to 
admit every advantage arising from 
the culture of turnips, and stro 
enough for wheat, that it would, wit 
a view to its cultivation, be impro- 
perly arranged under any other head 
than that of loam. 

[To be concluded.) 
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Account of the Wap-Mines in Cumprertann: collected from different 


The following particulars of the mode 


Authors. 


{From Hutchinson's History.] 


of collecting a mineral peculiar almost 


to this country, and in such familiar use, will be found highly interesting 


and curious, 


Ms Gray ssys— This year the 
Wad-mines had been opened, 
which is done once in five years; it 
is taken out in lumps sometimes as 
big as a man’s fist, and will undergo 
no preparation by fire, not being fusi- 


ble; when it is pure, soft, black, and 
close grained, it is worth sometimes 
30s. a pound.” 

We find the following remarks on 
this mineral—“ In this parish, in 
Seatallorfell, is that famous mine of 
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black-lead or wad, a miroral very 
scarce else where to be met with.f 
Mr. Robinson, in his Natura! History 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
says—‘* Its composition is a black, 
pinguid, and shining earth, impreg- 
nated with lead and antimony. Its 
natural uses are both medicinal and 
mechanical. It is a present remedy 
for the cholic; it easeth the pain of 
ravel, stone, and strangury: and, 
for these and the like uses, it is much 
bought up by apothecaries and phy- 
sicians, who understand more of -its 
medicinal uses, than I am able to 
give an account of, The manner of 
the country people’s using it is thus: 
first they beat it small into meal, and 
then take as much of it, in whitewine 
Gr ale, as will lie upon a sixpence, or 
more, if the distemper require it. It 
operates by urine, sweat, and vomiting. 
This account I had from those who 
frequently had used it in these dis- 
tempers with good success. Besides 
those uses that are medicinal, it hath 





+ ‘* Somewhat farther on this side, 
than Eagles’-crag lies on the other, 
rise those mountains where the cele- 
brated black-lead mine is wrought; 
we saw the site of the, mine, at a dis- 
tance, marked wiffia dingy yellow 
stain, from the ochery mixtures thrown 
from its mouth, which shiver down 
the sides of the mountains. During 
the periodical season for working it, for 
it is opened only once in seven years, 
many people pick up a comfortable 
subsistence from the scraps of black- 
lead, which escape amongst the coarser 
strata. These are honest gains. But 
a litle prolific genius in fraud took a 
very indirect method of possessing a 
share of this rich mineral. A part of 
the mountain contiguous to the mine 
was his property. Here, at the ex- 
pence of great labour, he sank a shaft, 
which he carried diagonally, till he 
entered the mine; where, witb secret 
joy, he continued his depredations 
for some time undiscovered. Atlength 
his fraud was brought to light, and he 
was tried atCarlisle. ‘The peculiarity 
ef his case had no precedent. He 
saved his life; but a law was obtained 
by the proprietors of the mine, to 
defend their property from such indi-. 
rect attacks tor the future."—Gidpin's 
Tour. 


[NovemBex 


many other uses which increase the 
value of it. At the first discovering of 
it, the neighbourhood made no other 
use of it, but for marking their sheep ; 
but it is now made use of to glaze and 
harden crucibles, and other vessels, 
made of earth or clay, that are to en- 
dure the hottest fire, and to that end 
it is wonderfully effectual, which 
much enhanced the price of such 
vessels. By rubbing it upon iron 
arms, as guns, pistols, and the like, 
and tinging them with its colour, it 
preserves them from rusting. It is 
made use of by dyers of cloth,* mak- 
ing their blues stand unalterable. For 
these and other uses, it is bought up 
at high prices by the Hollanders and 
others. This mundic ore, having lit- 
tle of sulphur in its composition, will 
not flow without a violent heat. It 
produceth a white regulus, shining 
like silver. It cannot be made mal- 
leable.” 

Bishop Nicholson, in a letter to Dr. 
Woodward, 5th August, 1710, speaks 
of this mine as follows—‘* Having 
lately had notice of the opening of 
our wad-mines above Keswick, I 
hasted with some others to see a curi- 
osity which I never hitherto had aa 
opportunity of viewing, and, if this 
were omitted, I was never likely to 
have another. From Keswick, we 
travelled up the valley of Borrowdale, 
along the banks of Derwentwater, six 
or seven miles or more, till we came 
to Seethwaite moor, where, ascendin 
a high mountain, we at length reache 
the mine, and were courteously re- 
ceived by Mr. Shepherd, one of the 
proprietors of the work, who was 
here waiting for his copartner, Mr. 
Banks. On the first opening of the 
old level in the latter end of June last, 
great discouragements appeared ; 
tor no search having been made in 
thirty-two years, they found that some 
pilfering interlopers had carried on 
the old work, till they had lost it in 
the rock. Upon the 3d of July (the 
day before we got thither) a new 
belly was happily discovered before 
the forehead of the Old Man,t which 
proved sorich, that in less than twenty- 
* A gross error! probaby arising 
from the familiarity of the name to 
woad, a vegetable dye. 

¢ A term with miners for old works. 
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four hours they had filled several sacks 
with fine and clean-washed mineral. 
It lies intermixed with a hard greenish 
rock, but appeared in the midst of 
that of a full round vein or body, of 
above three feet in diameter. Dr. 
Merret, in his Pinax, p. 218, would 
persuade one to believe, that this mi- 
neral is so very ‘scarce, that it is uo 
where in the universe to be met with, 
save only in Old and New England ; 
and that this is the only place within 
the four seas, where it can be had 
with us: whereas Sir Robert Sibbald 
assures us that it may be had in the 
share of Aberdeen, the description and 
offers history whereof is now under 
is consideration; and Mr. Dales, 
invenitur infodinis, would induce one 
to believe it a very common mineral, 
Nay the author last mentioned par- 
ticularly reckons up three several sorts 
of it, brought from-as many distant 
countries; whereof he allows that of 
our English growth to be the best, 
that of Spain the next, and condemns 
what is brought from the East Indies 
as the worst of all. Mt is strange that 
it should be the natural produce of so 
many parts of the globe, and yet 
Father Kircher, in the Mundus Sub- 
terraneus, should have no-account of 
it; and, stranger yet, that none of 
the ancient naturalists should so much 
as touch upon the name or thing. 
Neither the Melanteria nor Pingitis of 
Dioscorides seenss to me the least re- 
lated to this mineral; the former 
being described as a sort of liquid ink 
distilled from the veins of metals ; 
and the lattet appears to be of the 
same kind with that black-chalk which 
Dr. Plot found in Oxfordshire. That 
Jearned gentleman indeed else where 
falls in with Mr. Camden's opinion, 
that this black-lead (improperly so 
called, for that is the right name of 
our common lead, as distinguished 
from tin) is a stony sort of black 
ochre, because it is neither subject to 
fusion or ductility in the fire, or to a 
dissolution in the water. Yeta fusion 
it must have, if Dr. Leigh is to be 
credited, who asserts that the Dutch 
use it in glazing their earthen pots, 
which he seems to confirm by an ex- 
periment tried in his own sight. My 
sagacious neighbour, Mr. Selina, 
will have it to be a mundic; which 
he afterwards more fully explains by 
Universat Mac. Vat. XX. 


a black, pinguid, and shining earth, 
impregnated with lead and antimony. 
It will, he says, flow witha a heat, 
but cannot be made malleable.—What 
he reports of its easing the pains of 

ravel, stone, and strangury, is more 
than is confirmed to me; but the 
neighbours generally subscribe to this 
assertion, of its being a present remedy 
for the cholic. That the dyers use it 
for strengthning their blues, is more 
than I have heard from any other 
hand. The chief use that Mr. Cam- 
den, or Sir Robert Sibbald, knew of 
it, was drawing the lines and shading 
of the pieces of the painters; but Mr. 
Dale hath added several more refri- 
gerat, siccat, repellit, usus preci- 
puus adversus strumas tumoresque fri- 
gidos et phlematicos. Dr. Merret 
speaks of a certain blue stone in Lan- 
cashire, which the inhabitants there 
call Kellow ; ahd its use he observes 
to be the same as of our black-lead 
for drawing lines. I am very confi- 
dent that, not only the uses but the 
matter of both are the same ; and that 
this Negrica Fabrilis and his Kellow 
differ no otherwise, than that the 
former name was happily coined by 
himself, and well expresses the true 
meaning of theater. Sir Robert 
Sibbald tells us that his countrymen 
gave the name of Keel to the Rubrica 
Fralilis, or common ruddle-stone, 
and that the WNigrica is called by 
them Killoyne. Now the Irish (from 
whom the Highland Scots may be 
presumed to have borrowed these two 
words) express all sorts of minerals 
or fossils by Kniler Miniegh, and 
Vinne, in their language, which is 
the same as Caoth, blindordark, We 
are likewise told, that the men of 
Keswick (where are also many res 
mains of the Irish or Manks tongue) 
call their black-lead, indifferently, 
either Kellow or Wadf; the latter of 
which is doubtless from the Saxon 
name of Woad or Glustum; which, 
says Mr. Ray, affords a better dye than 
indigo. 

win the act of parliament 25th 
Geo. Il. c. 10, making it felony to 
break into any mine or wad-hole of 
wad or black-cawke, commonly called 
black-lead, orto steal any from thence, 
there is a recital, that the same hath 
been discovered in one mountain or 
ridge a hills only in this realm, and 
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that it hath béen found by experience 
to be necessary for divers useful pur- 
poses, and more particularly in the 
casting of bomb-shells, round shot, 
and canon-balls.”* 

It is reported here, that these mines 
were first discovered by the blowing 
down of a large oak, whose roots, 
tearing up several fragments of the 
rock where it had grown, discovered 
the wad.—It is generally believed it 
was not known to the Romans. 

Mr. Pennant says—‘* Saw at Dr. 
Brownrigg's great variety of the ores 
of Borrowdale, such as lead, common 
and fibrous, black-jack, and black- 
lead or wad. The last is found in 
greater quantities and purity in those 
mountains, than in other parts of the 
world. Is the property of a few 
gentlemen, who, lest the markets 
should be glutted, open the mine only 
once in seven years, then cause it to 
be filled and otherwise secured - from 
the depredations of. the neighbouring 
miners, who will run any risque to 
procure so valuable an article, for the 
best sells from eight to twelve shil- 
lings a pound.” ¢ ‘ 

f this mineral, Dr. Campbell, in 
his late publication of the Political 
Survey of Britain, has this passage— 
«* Black-lead is what some have sup- 
posed, with very little reason, to be 
the Molybdena or Galena of Pliny; 
others stile’it Plambago. Our judi- 
cious Camden, in whose days it was a 
new thing, would not venture to give 
ita Latin name, but calls it a metallic 
earth, or hard shining stony substance, 
which, whether it was the Pingitis or 
Melantetia of Dioscorides, or an ochre 
burnt to blackness in the earth, and 
so unknown to the ancients, he left 
others to enquire. Dr. Merret, trom 
the use to which it was first applied, 
named it Nigrica Fabrilis. The 
learned Boyle is of opinion, that it has 
not any -thing metallic in its nature ; 
relying upon which, we have ventured 
to give it a place here.—It is indeed a 
very singular substance, but being 
very common, and consequently very 





* It was expected that the ingenious 
Dr. Brownrigg would have published 
acomplete dissertation onthis mineral, 
which he had analyzed and attended 
to several years ayo.~-Te Editors, 

t~ Now for 3/. 
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well known, it would be needless to 
describe it. It is fonnd but in very 
trivial quantities in several mines here, 
and it may be also in other countries; 
but the sole mine in which it is found 
by itself, is in Borrowdale, abbut six 
miles from Keswick, in the county of 
Cuniberland. Jt is there called Wad; 
aud those who are best acquainted with 
it, stile it a black pinguid shining 
earth, which they suppose to be im- 

regnated with lead and antimony.— 
When it was first discovered, the peo- 
ple used it to mark their sheep : it was 
afterwards introduced into medicine, 
and taken in powder for the cure of 
the cholic and gravel; but it has 
been since applied to many other pur- 
poses. It serves to scour, clean, and 
- a lustre to wrought iron, and de- 
ends it from rust: it is applied in the 
varnishing crucibles and other earth- 
en vesse,s that are to be exposed to 
the fiercest fire, which end it answers 
effectually : but after all, the great 
consumption of it is in two articles, 
in dying, to fix blues, so that they may 
never change their colour, and in 
pencils, The being confined te this 
country is 50 well known, and so uni- 
versally allowed, that they are from 
thence stiled abroad, Crayons d’An- 
gleterre.—It arises from hence that 
this substance is little known to fo- 
reigners, the most learned of whom 
speak of ‘it very confusedly, and with 
much uncertainty.—These farther 
particulars we may venture to affirm 
concerning it, without any danger of 
misleading our readers, that the mine 
before mentioned is private property, 
is opened but once in seven years, and 
the quantity known to be equal to the 
consamption in that space sold at once ; 
and as it is used without any prepa- 
ration, it is more valuable than the ore 
of any metal found in this island. 
But there is nothing improbable, 
much less impossible, in supposing 
that other, and it may be many other 
uses will be discovered in medicine, 
painting, dying, varnishing, or pottery, 
which would certainly contribute to 
raise the value of a minéral peculiar 
to this country; and with the nature 
of which, though so long in our pos- 
session, we are still so imperfectly 
acquainted.” 

(To be concluded.] 
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Curious ASTROLOGICAL JNQUIRIES 
PROPOUNDED to WILttaM LILLY. 


[From ‘* Letters written by Eminent 
Persons,” &c.] 


Lerrer I, 


R. Knicut to Wittiam Litty,* 
the Astrologer. 


Consultation relative to the probability 
of a Marriage. 
Sept. ye 8th, at half an hour after 
Str, 4 in the afternvon. 


Hiv! NGE been with you divers 
times, as upon the 24 of Dec. 
1647, and upen the 27 of Sept. 1648, 
and twise in the Jatter end of Aprill 
last, at all which times I made bould 
to desire your judgement concerninge 
some thinges then propounded unto 
you, wherein you were pleased to 
= me some satisfaction. You may 

appily remember me by this cha- 
racter: I was borne three weekes be- 
fore my time, neare Newberry, on 
the 16th of August, 1619; but what 
houre I cannot Iearne, I am very tall 
of stature, goeing stoopinge a little at 
the shoulders, I am leane, havinge 
thinne flaxen haire, of a longish vi- 
sage and a pale complexion; gray 
eyed, havinge some impediment in 
my upper lippe, which hath a small 
mole on the right side thereof: I 
have allsoe on the right side of my 
forehead an other little mole, I am of 
a mellancholly disposition, havinge 
beene all the course of my life in an 
unsetled condition. When I was last 
with you I was very desirous to 
knowe your judgment about what 
time you did thinke I might be set- 
led, and I did then acquaint you that 
there was a match propounded unto 
my father for me unto a gentlewoman 
‘vho lived south from the plaee of 
my usual] residence; she was borne 
neare Worcester, in May, 1613, but 
for the most part of her life had lived 
south or southwest from me. She is 
an Ayresse, of a reasonable tall sta- 
ture, of a brownish haire, of an ovall 





* William Lilly was born at Dise- 
worth, in Liecestershire, in 1602, and 
died in 1681. His ‘* History of his 
Life and Times,” affords many curious 
instances of credulity and imposture. 
A portrait of him is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museym. 
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visage, and a saturnine complexion, 
very discreete, and excellent well 
spoken, all which when I was with 
you, ~ described unto me, and told 
me that possibly I might succeed in 
the businesse, if she were not pre- 
ingaged which I should knowe be- 
fore the 10th of Maye then followe- 
inge, and ia case it did come to any 
thinge, it should notwithstandinge goe 
but slowely on at the first, and that £ 
should have many rubbs and delayes, 
duringe the time of Mercury his 
beinge retrograde, but at his comming 
to be direct all thinges should goe 
fairly on; but however this business 
did succeed you did assure me that 1 
should be settled before the 20th of 
November next, Nowe, Sir, to ac- 
quaint you howe much of your judge- 
ment prove true, I refrained to make 
any addresse unto her untill those 
aspects were over in the gth of May, 
but afterwards I went unto her, when 
with some difficulty I obtained leave 
to waite on her, and at last procured 
of her to thinke of a treaty of mar- 
rige, which she did, and appointed it 
three several times, duringe the time 
of Mercury, his last beinge R. but 
still by several! accidents unexpectedly 
ee of, yet at last it was appointed to 
¢ the 22cond or 23d of August, soe 
my father, with my selfe and some 
other friends, set out towards the 
place appointed for the treaty, (which 
was southwest from us, and west 
from the gentlewoman) on Munday» 
the 20th of August, at halfe an houre 
afier twelve, and on Thursday, at the 
lace appointed, the treaty beganne 
tweene 2 and 3 of clocke, P.M. at 
which time they could not come to 
an agreement, but ape were 
tendered by my father, the which 
were by her commissioner to be de- 
livsred, or sent unto her, and after 
she a little had deliberated upon them, 
I should goe to knowe her answere, 
and soe I went on the 30th of Aug, 
but it was 31, about 2 of the clocke, 
before I came to her, where, after an 
houres stay, 1 demanded her resolu- 
tion, but before she delivered her 
answere we were interrupted, and 
soe continued all that day, but the 
next day afier a great deale of argu- 
inge upon the proposalls, she told me 
that she wold not accept of those 
termes proffered, upon which we 
222% 
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broke of. Nowe, Sir, beinge not a 
little trowbled, that having revolved 
the Ephemerides, where finding soe 
many of the planets neere the places 
they were in at the time of my birth, 
this businesse should goe soe crossely, 
and being by this meanes for a long 
time likely to continue in an unsetied 
condition, my desire unto you is that 
you will be pleased to resolve me, or 
at Jeast to lend me your opinion in 
some of these ensuinge questions. 
First, whether or noe you wold advise 
me to make another attempt to en- 
deavour the bringinge about the bu- 
sinesse I have here mentioned unto 
roe. if soe what possibility [ have to 
e likely to speede in my desires, and 
by what means I am likely to doe 
any good in it, and at what times | 
were best to make any newe addresses 
unto her, or secondly whether or noe 
you are of the same judgement stilb 
¢ ‘as formerly, that I shail assuredly be 
setled about the middle of November 
next, if soe, by what meanes it is 
likely to come to passe, and lastly, if 
neither of these thinges should come 
to passe, whether or noe there be any 
probability for me to travel] beyond 
seas as I very much desire, of which 
let me desire your speedy answere 
and judgement, by which, if I receive 
‘any good, I shall be thankful unto 
you: let me allsoe desire you to let 
me knowe whether or noe, you can 
resolve a question without seeinge of 
«the party, in case they acquaint you 
with theire desires as | have done, for 
heere are divers whoe have had ex- 
perience of youre art, whoe can not 
conveniently come to London, that 
doe intend to trouble you. Thus 
hopinge to receive a speedy and satis- 
factory answere from you, I rest, 
Your humble Servant, 
Rocer Knieur, gun. 


I pray send your letter by the Bris- 
toll post, and direct it to Mr. Rover 
Knight, junior, at Greenham, neare 
Newberry, to be left with the post 
master of Speenhamland, to be con- 
veighed unto me. 

have sent here inclosed a 1Js. 
peece for your present paines, 
To his ever honored Friende 

Mr. Lilly att the corner 

house over against Strand 

Bridge in 

Loudon, post paid. 
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Letrer II. 
Vincent Wino to Wm. LItty. 


Consultation on a Robbery.—‘* Har- 
monicon Celeste.” 


Howrep. Mr. Litty, 

A worthy gentlewoman of this 
towne hath requested me to write a 
line unto you, concerning a great 
number of fine linnings, that was 
stolne in the night time, the last 
weeke, out of a private garden close 
under her house. And because shee 
much fancies Astrologie, | would de-, 
sire you to give her your advise there- 
in, and to write a line or two back, 
whether you thinke they bee reco- 
verable, or not. I set one figure for 
Ist question, but I forebore to give 
judgment, and the rather, because 
shee hath (not undeservedly) so good 
a confidence of you, and your wri- 
tings, for which (I must say) we are 
all obliged to yon. Good Sir, at her 
request, be pleased to honour her with 
a line, and shee protesteth to make 
you pl. of satisfaction, if ever it be in 
her power. Her husband is a Mem- 
ber of this Parliament, and one (I 
suppose) well knowne to you, and is 
aman that highly esteemes of your 
singular parts. 

Sir, I have a little Tract of Astro- 
nomy now in the presse, printing in 
folio, under the title of ‘* Harmonicon 
Ceeleste.” If you please in your An- - 
glicus, }651, to write a line in com- 
mendacion of it, I shai) take it as no 
smalt kindeness, but because you 
know not before perusall, whether it 
deserve you notice, I shall procure 
some printed sheets for you, if I can, 
which I hope will gaine your appro- 
bation and liking, Nay, I — my 
antagenist (yqur friend Mr. Shaker- 
ley) wil] give a better character of it, 
then hee did of Y. P. J am already 
confident it will please his humor. 
The man, I verily thinke is well 
grounded in the fandamentalls of As- 
tronomy, but for his Anatomy of V.P. 
there is in it more malice than matter, 
and nothing but what I well knew 
before Mr. Shakerley, and! hope my 
future endeavours will manifest what 
I am, yet I am sorrie time was so 
short with me at that time wee sent 
abroad Ens fictum Shakerlxi, but I 
hope his ingenuity is such hee tooke 
it not unkindy. But I wish him 
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well, and should bee glad to heare 
from him now and then, yet which 
way to send J] know not, in regard 
his place of residence is far remote 
from hence. Sir, being loath to 
trouble you further, ] take leave and 
rest 

Your very reall friend & servant, 

Vincent WInG.* 

Good Sir, bee not forgetfull of the 
former business. 
North-Luffenham, in Rutland, 

28° Julii, 1650. 


For his honred friend Mr. Wm. 
Lilly, at the Corner house 
over against Strand-Bridge, 
London, theise. 





Of the Serrenary Division of 
Time, and ihe SABBATH. 


[From the Rev. J. Townsend’s Character 
of Moses.] 
—— presumption that all nations 
are derived, as recorded by Mo- 
ses, from one common ancestor, is 
confirmed by the prevalence of the 
septenary division of time in distant 
countries, and by the reverence in 
which the seventh day has been held 
from the most remote antiquity. This 
division and this reverence have been 
traced in Persia, Indostan, Tartary, 
Japan, Peru, and Chili, as well as in 
every part of Europe; and, if we may 
credit M. de Gebelin, they existed 
formerly in China, where the seventh 
was called the great day. 

Yet no physical cause can be as- 
signed why these distinctions should 
have obtained; why attention should 
have been paid to one day more than 
to the rest; or why this preference 
should have been given to the seventh 
day. The consequence naturally flow- 
ing from these premises appears to be, 





* He was born in 1619, and is sup- 
posed to have died in 1668. Mr. 
Grainger, iv his Biographical History, 
observes that the name of Wing, 
though he bas been so long dead, 
continues as fresh as ever at the head 
of our sheet almanacks, and advises 
that this motto should be affixed to 
his almanack, after his name:— 

Illum aget Penna metuente solvi 

i Fama superstes. 

Hor. 


that such attention originated in a po- 
sitive command, This precisely is 
what I shall immediately proceed to 
state, and then the presumption will 
be strengthened, that the custom in 
question was derived by tradition from 
the family, which gave birth to all 
the rest. 

The Jewish historian has informed 
us, that when the Almighty had 
brought his works of creation to per- 
fection, he sanctified the seventh day ; 
and from this declaration, compared 
with the subsequent conduct of the 
faithful, even before the promulgation 
of a special law upon that subject, as 
recorded in the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, we may collect, that from 
the foundation of the world, this day 
was appointed as a day of rest, in 
which, by sacred solemnities, the hu- 
man race might constantly preserve 
the knowledge of their Creator. And 
it is probable, that as long as men con- 
tinued to revere the sabbath, so long 
they retained this knowledge; but 
that, neglecting the religious duties of 
os day, they finally apostatized from 


That the-septenary division of time, 
with the planetary distinction of days, 
goes back to the most remote anti- 
“quity, is not, only to be learnt from 
Hesiod, Homer, and Herodotus, but 
may be demonstrated by its pre- 
sent existence in every quarter of the 
globe, among savage hordes as well as 
in the most enlightened nations; be- 
cause whatever customs are universal, 
and yet not founded in nature, must 
be traced backwards to common an- 
cestry, and to the first ages of the 
world. 

The Gothic days of the week, and 
those of the Hindoos, are not only de- 
dicated to the same luminaries, but 
revolve in the same order, These, 
according to Sir W. Jones, are, 1, 
Rave, the sun; 2, Soma, the moon; 
3, Mangala, Tuisco; 4, Bhudda, Wo- 
den; 5, Urihaspati, Thor; 6, Sucra, 
Freya; 7, Sani, Sater. Indeed all 
orientalists agree, that in the most an- 
cient Sanscrit books, the days of the 
week are named from the same pla- 
nets, to which they were assigned by 

the Greeks and Romans. t us, 
however, see what has been advanced 
by various writers on the subject. 


Dion Cassius, speaking of the Jew~, 
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ish sabbath by the appellation of Sa- 
turn’s day, delivers it as his opinion, 
that the practice of degominating days 
from the seven planets; that is, for 
thus he explains himself, from the 
sun, moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus, and Saturn, was derived from 
Egypt, and from thence diffused 
among all nations. This practice, 
however, he considered as of Jate in- 
vention. But that he*was mistaken 
in this point appears from multiplied 
authorities, for Justin Martyr, who 
wrote Jong before Dion Cassius, says 
distinctly to the emperor, ‘‘ We as- 
semble on Sunday, because it was the 
day on which put an end to 
darkness, and from chaos formed the 
world. On this day also Jesus Christ 
our Saviour arose triumphant from 
the dead. From the day preceding 
Saturn's day they crucified him, and 
on Sunday he appeared to his disci- 

les.” . Had Dion Cassius been suf- 
Fcieatly conversant with the works 
of the most ancient poets, he might 
have recollected, that Homer repre- 
sented Saturn as presiding over the 
seventh day. 
"ADA “or “ay 


bet 


Beouov apap “ort Zeds Saxe 


K poviwy. 
That the sions observance of 


this day is equally ancient with the 
septenary division of time, is rendered 
probable by their having been uni- 
tedly diffused among the scattered na- 
tions of the earth. The expression of 
the seventh, a sacred day—i2ddun kspov 
juap—was familiar to the pen of He- 
siod, the.most venerable of the Gre- 
cian poets. And Tertullian, in his 
Apology, reminds the Gentiles of their 
sabbaths or festivals observed on Sa- 
turdays. But, prior to this, Josephus 
ventured to affirm, ‘‘ There is no 
city, whether Grecian or Barbarian, 
there is no nation, which does not rest 
on the seventh day.” This affirma- 
tion perfectly agrees with what had 
been stated many poms before by Phi- 
lo Judzeus; that the seventh day was 
a festival, not to one city or one coun- 
try, but to all; and he therefore calls 
it the universal festival. 


Pon:ticians of the Orn Scuoot: or ComTEMPORARIES 
Lire of Jonn Horne Tooxe, 
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Such testimonies are sufficient of 
themselves to prove the universality 
of the practice in question; but they 
do not stand alone, nor are we con- 
strained to seek evidence merely from 
the friends of revelation: for we may 
appeal to Lucian, who flourished in 
the second century, and who informs 
us, in bis Pseudologista, that children 
at school were exempted from study 
on the seventh day. This day Sueto- 
nius calls a sabbath. Diogenes gram- 
maticus disputare sabbatis Rhodi soli- 
tus, venientem, ut se extra ordinem 
audiret, non admiserat ; ac per servu- 
lum suum ia septimum diem distu- 
lerat. The same notion of sanctity, 
which appears in Hesiod, and in our 
sacred code, is conveyed by Tibullus, 
a poet of the Augustan age, when he 
speaks of the day sacred to Saturn.— 
Aut omnia dira Saturni sacré me te- 
nutsse die, : 

Vestiges of the reverence in which 
the seventh day was held, are to be 
observed in nations.which have had no 
direct communication with either the 
Christians or the Jews; but no where 
do we more distinctly_trace them than 
among the tribes which compose the 
Birman empire: for Mr. Symes in- 
forms us, that their month is divided 
into four weeks, of seven days each; 
and thus the eighth day of the in- 
creasing moon, the full moon, the 
eighth day of the decreasing moon, 
with the last day of the moon, are re- 
ligiously observed as sacred festivals, 
in which no public business is trans- 
acted, mercantile dealings are sus- 
pended, and handicraft is forbidden. 
—Even among wandering hordes of 
Tartary we find attention paid to the 
seventh day above the rest; and the 
Tchonvaches in particular are noticed 
by Professor Pallas, for their observa-«+ 
tion of the sabbath. 

From all that I have said-on this 
subject we may veriture to conclude, 
that the Almighty from the beginning 
sanctified the seventh day; and that 
in this instance also, as in the preced- 
ing, the veracity of Mgses stands un- 
impeached. . 


of the EARLY. 


{From Stephens’ Memoirs.]} 


The following brief sketches of individuals who distinguished themseloes in the 
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early part of the present reign, as political characters, may be amusing to the 


majority of our readers. 


In our ensuing number they shall be followed by 


some living characters of eminence in public life. 


Mr. BeckrorD. 

\ YILLIAM Becxrorp, an al- 

derman and twice lord mayor 
of London, was a West Indian, hav- 
ing been born in the island of Jamaica, 
where, partly by inheritance, and 
partly by purchase, he at length ac- 
quired an immense ees Soon 
after his arrival in England, he was 
sent to Westminster sone, and ap- 
pears to have been a contemporary 
with lord Mansfield. 

Having aspired to the city honours 
early in life, he lived long enough to 
obtain the whoie of them in succes- 
sion, and by the splendid manner in 
which his entertainments, while she- 
riff and chief magistrate, were con- 
ducted, he conferred no smal! degree 
of credit on the corporation. Both as 
lord mayor and representative of the 
metropolis, he appears to have ac- 
quired great popularity, 7 his steady 
support of the first Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, as well as by joining in 
the outcry against subsidizing foreign- 
ers to fight their own battles, and he 
continued to retain the affections of 
thelivery of London duringthe whole 
of a long life. 

Mr. Horne’s acquaintance with 
Mr. Beckford commenced at an early 
period, and they lived for many years 
in great intimacy together, idem sen- 
tire de republica, being on that, as on 
most similar occasions, a bond of 
union between two liberal and inge- 
nuous minds, The alderman was a 
man of plain, solid understanding, 
but was not accomplished; he, how- 
ever, possessed good sense enough to 
recur to the reatier talents of his 
friend, on several trying occasions. 
He died during his second oy longs. 
in 1770, at the age of sixty-five, and 
the grateful citizens have erected a 
statue to his honour, onthe base of 
which is inscribed the celebrated re- 
ply composed by Mr. Horne. 


Mr. Ssacsaur Gurus, M. P. 


This gentleman, who was an able 
and celebrated lawyer, lived in great 
friendship with Mr. Horne, and was 
indebted to him for being chosen one 
of the knights of the shire for Mid- 


dlesex, without the expenditure of a 
single shilling. He was afterwards, 
on account of his upright conduct, 
elected recorder of the city of Lon- 
don, and thus sat in parliament for 
the first county, while he acted as thé 
judge and legal adviser of the first city 
in the empire, until his death. 

During the disputes between Mr. 
Horne and Mr. Wilkes, he bore testi- 
mony to the unjust accusations ad- 
duced against his friend, by means of 
the following letter :— 


** January 16, 177K 
‘* The charge against the Rev. Mr, 
Horne, as far as it respects my elec 
tion, is false and groundless: with 
regard to the other charges,,my ex- 
perience of the integrity and disin- 
terestednessof Mr. Horne entitles him 
to my testimony, if his general cha- 
racter had not made it totally unne- 
cessary. 
« C. Grynn.” 


From thismoment, Mr. Wilkes be-- 
came his decided enemy, and he 
accused him, more than once, of 
having not only betrayed the public 
cause, but falsified his own opinions, 
on the subject of press- warrants. 

No man of his time understood 
constitutional law better than the ser- 
jeant, and the county of Middlesex 
never possessed a more distinguished 
representative. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Byng, the father of the pre- 
sent knight of the shire, who, in point 
of integray in no degree degenerated 
from his predecessor; and in the 
recordership, by Mr. serjeant Adair 
who, like himself, was accounted 
rather a good lawyer than a great 
orator, 

Mr. Atperman CrosBy 
was older than Mr. Horne, having 
been born in one of the northern 
counties, in 1725. Originally bred to 
the law, he practised for many years 
with success, as an attorney in the 
city, and, in the autumn of 1770, be- 
came lord mayor. ~ So strong was the 
conviction on his mind, that the 
house of commons had exceeded 
their authority, in the case of the 
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printers, who were citizens, and as 
such entitled to his protection, that 
he submitted with resignation to an 
imprisonment of several months, 
while lord mayor, on their account. 
And his conduct on that occasion not 
only ensured their safety, while it 
endangered his own, but obtained for 
him a vote of thanks from the corpo- 
ration. 

At the close of the session of par- 
liament, on the 23d of July, 1771, 
the speaker’s warrant being no longer 
of any effect, he was liberated from 
the Tower, and conducted to the 
Mansion House with eon triumph. 
On the expiration of his mepeny, 
the citizens voted him a magnificent 
silver cup, as a token of esteem. 

So great was the personal intrepi- 
dity, of this magistrate, the first who 
had ever dared to order an officer of 
the commons of England into custo- 
dy, for executing a warrant of that 
house, that he aspired to the sole me- 
rit of the act, and appeared anxious 
that himself alone should be subject 
to responsibility on this account. 

It is not a little remarkable, too, 
that he was the first who called in 
question the right of the crown toexe- 
cute press-warrants, by a delegation 
of its power to the lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty; and he actually 
refused to grant leave for the impres- 
sing of seamen in the city, during his 
mayoralty, although the doctrine ap- 
peared to have been sanctioned by 
the concurring authorities of such 
men as Wedderburne, Glynn, and 
Dunning. 

I suspect, that the “‘ Humble Ad- 
dress, Remonstrance, and Petition, of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled,” pre- 
sented by him in 1770, was drawn up 
either in whole or in part, by Mr. 
Horne. 

Mr. Brass Crosby, after acquiring 
an immense fortune, died in 1793. 

Mr. Sawsaipce_, M. P. 

Alderman John Sawbridge, origi- 
nally educated at Caen, in Normandy, 
was descended from a fainily long 
settled at Oliantighe, in the county of 
Kent. -I have been told, by one of 
his descendants, that their ancestor 
had been a director of the South Sea 
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Company, and that abill of pains and 
penalties having been brought in 
against him, and his estates seques- 
tered, the memory of this harsh mea- 
sure, which amounted to.a sentence 
of proscription, being without coun- 
tenance from, or appeal to the laws, 
rendered all his successors adverse to 
every thing like arbitrary power. 
This was uniformly evinced by the 
igen of Mrs. Macaulay Graham, 
as well as by the conduct of her bro- 
ther alderman Sawbridge. 

That gentleman served the office 
of sheriff, in 1768, and returned Mr. 
Wilkes, five successive times, knight 
of the shire, for the county of Mid- 
dlesex, in defiance of a resolution of 
the house of commons ; but he de- 
clined to act in the case of the printers. 

I am assured, from good authority, 
that he — an estate - the express 
purpose of supporting the patriot just 
alluded to, mn in his ere, whel he 
stood as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the city of London, ac- 
tually refused him his vote! Not« 
withstanding this, he was more than 
once elected one of its four members ; 
and for a long series of years made 
an annual motion for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, in order to restore 
triennial parliaments, as established 
at tbe revolution and continued 
through a considerable portion of the 
reign of George I. Hedied in 1794, 
after long languishing on a bed of 
sickness. His son, Colonel Saw- 
bridge, lately represented the city ‘of 
Canterbury in parliament. 

Mr. ALpERMAN TOWNSHEND, 
originally educated at an English unir 
versity, obtained a considerable for- 
tune with his wife*, who was of 





* This lady, by whom he got Bruce 
Castle and a large estate, was the 
daughter of a former Lord Coleraine, - 
who left a considerable fortune to her. . 
But, as both she ard her mother were 
foreigners, having been born in Italy, 
she could not obtuin possession, on 
account of the legal objections raised 
by Lord Coleraine’s executors. At 
length, however, the first Lord Hol- 
land oberined the grant from the 
crown, to which it had escheated, with 
a reservation, however, of twenty 
thousand pounds to the heirs at daw. 
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foreign extraction by the mother’s 
side, and by the friendship of the first 
marquis of Lansdowne, was brought 
into parliament early in life. In the 
dispute which took place at the So- 
ciety of the Bill of Rights, he ad- 
hered to Mr. Horne, although his 
abandonment of Mr. Wilkes could 
not fail to render bim unpopular. 

It was the opinion of this gentle- 
inan. that, in a country like England, 
nothing can be effected but by com- 
binations of powerful individuals, In 
consequence.of this, although he al- 
ways professed his belief, that the 
house of commens possessed no ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, except over its owa 
members, or those persons attendant 
on it; yet he declined to support the 
printers as a city magistrate, the mo- 
metit that the Shelburne and Rock- 
ingham parties withdrew their pro- 
tection. for this be was_ publicly 
blamed by Mr. Morris, while Mr. 
Wilkes seized that opportiinity to 
boast ‘‘ that he would do his duty, 
without waiting for the protection of 
any great man !”’ 

t. Townshend lived for many 
years in great intimacy with Mr. 
Horne, who dedicated his sermon to 
him. He is said to have formed the 
plan of a police bill, for the guardian- 
ship of the two cities of London and 
Westminster, the leading feature of 
which was, that instead of the busi- 
ness being effected by a salaried ma- 
gistracy, nominated by the crown, 
these were to be elected by the in- 
habitant housebolders. 

This gentleman died arly in life, 
leaving behind bim a high character 
tur talents, honour, and ability. 

Mr. Ouiven, M. P. 

Richard Oliver succeeded Mr. 
Beckford as an alderman of, and 
M. P. for the cy of London. In 
conjunction with Mr. W. Tooke, he 
purchased an estate in the West Ja- 
dies, which turned out a very pro- 
fitable speculation; and, having re- 
signed his gown in 1784, repaired to 
America, where he died two or three 
years afterwards. 

This gentleman distinguished him- 
self greatly, by his spirited conduct 
in the case of the printers, for which 

e€ was committed to the Tower. 
Mr. Horne, I think, told me, that be 
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had been originally bred an attorneys 
that he was a bold and intrepid ma- 
gistrate, and that no ove ever dis- 
charged his public duties with more 
uprightness, 

A portrait of the alderman was 
placed in the drawing room at Wim- 
bledon. 

Mg. Rozert Morris. 

This gentleman was a barrister of 
Lincoin’s Inn, and, on the institution 
of the “ Society for supporting the 
Bill of Rights,” became honorary 
secretary. 

When the printers were discharged 
by the city magistrates, Mr, Morris 
appeared gratuitously as counsel for 
Mr. Millar, the publisher of the Lon- 
don Evening Post, aud took an active 

art in the whole of that business, 

e afterwards, at a public meeting, 
condemned the royal proclamation 
issued on that occasion, as illegal, and 
at the same time loudly protested 
against commitments by the house of 
commons, as a gross usurpation. 

On the trial of Mr. Woodfall, this 


gentleman made an_ affidavit, (June 
30, 1770 ;) in which he declared, that, 
in bis opinion, the letter from Janins 
to the : 
called forth the, aniniadversions of 
Mr. Justice Aston, who observed from 
the bench, ‘* that he was astonished 
there should be a single man in the 
kingdom, who did not consider it as 
calculated to vilify a most gracious 
and virtuous king, to alienate the 
minds of the people from their sove- 
reign, and to excite insurrection arid 
rebellion ; and as to the affidavit of 
that man,” he added, ‘* who had, 
fhough but in a parenthesis, put into 
i 
signed Junius to be a libel, he should 
for his part, pay very little attention 
to any affidavit he 


ing was not a libel. This 


t, that he did not think the letter 


should make.” 
Mr. Morriss teplied by means of a 


pamphlet, in which after animad- 
verting on the indelicate conduct of a 
judge so anxious to vindicate the cha- 
racters of great men; he expressed 
his astonishment, “ that, while con- 
demning a libeller, he should, in the 
saine breath, subject himself to a simi- 
Jar imputation.” 


This gentleman became for a short 


time the husband of Miss Harford, 
danghter of Lord Baltimore, but that 
3A 
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lady having left him soon after, the all hopes of future preferment, by a 
tharriage contract was declared illegal. discourse delivered in the ambassado- 


During the paper war between Mr. 
Horne and Mr. Wilkes, this gentle- 
man, when appealed to by the latrer, 
publicly decided in behalf of the vera- 
city of the former. 


Dr. Wanner. 

This gentleman. after the usual 
course of studies, at one of our uni- 
versities, entered into holy orders, 
and became a popular preacher at 
Tavistock chapel. He afterwards 
repaired to France, in the suite of the 
Marquis of Stafford, then our minister 


rial chapel. Soon after this, he vi- 
sited Italy, and died a short time after 
his arfival in Engiand, leaving a hand- 
some fortune to a young gentleman 
nearly related to him. 


I have been told that he was a very 


old friend of Mr. Tooke’s, whoalways 
pone of him with great respect. Ei- 


vera print or drawing of him was, 


hung up in one of the parlours, and 
he appeared to have been a great fa- 
vourite. 


When Mr. Tooke. advertised- his 


philological work, he transmitted him 


at the court of Versailles, and being*a very handsome sum of money by 
present at the commencement of the way of subscription, and at his death 


revolution, issaid to have extinguished left him a Jarge silver cup. 


Lerrens from Barett: and Generar Lee, to the late Earu of 
CHAKLEMONT. 


; [From Hardy’s Memoirs.] 

The following letters of Baretti are curious. The first was writien soon after his 
acquittal at the Old Bailey for the accidenta! killing of aman in the Haymarket: 
and the second presents an amusing picture of himself, his pursuits and opi- 
nions, The letter from General Lee displays all the characteristic ardour and 
boldness of that writer : —now one of the reputed authors of Junius. 

London, Oct. 25th, 1769. 4ree use of my pen. Iam sure you 


Myx Lorn, 

J OUBTLESS the public papers 

have apprized your lordship of 
the dreadful adventure J met with on 
the 16th instant, the very day, I 
think, that I received your kind Ietter. 
Daring a fortnight, you may well ima- 
gine, my lord, that I could nat easily 
turn my thoughts to any other thing, 
but the danger of losing, by a jury, 
that, life which had wonderfully 
escaped a gang of ruffians. Yet, 
however great my apprehensions, I 
think that my friends had no fault to 
find with my fortitude. Your lord- 
ship must know, by this time, that 
my confidence was not frustrated in 
the least, and that I have been ho- 


nourably acquitted, after a trial of 


near five hours. The andience was 
so perfectly satisfied with my inno- 
cence; that the verdict was echoed 
with a general shout of approbation. 
Immediately after the trial, I would 
have given due thanks to your jord- 
ship, for your expressions, but the 
agitation of my mind had not then 
subsided enough to permit me the 


will easily pardon the dilatoriness. I 
thank you now with all my heart, and 
ardently wish to see your lordship one 
this side of the water, to talk awhile 
on this subject, which you will own 
to have been more. interesting to me, 
than my or Mr. Sharpe's nonsense 
about Italian customs or manners, 
What would:I give to have seen Lord 
Charlemont amongst niy friends upon 
that.occasion! A great deal indeed! 
However, those I bad about me did 
their part so well that they have made 
me an Englishman for even. Fam 
sure [I will be buried, in due time, 
under that very ground which is trod 
by so many generous men. 
‘ Iam, my Lord, 
With the greatest respect & affection, 
Your lordship’s 
. Most obliged, humble servant, 
JoserH Baxertt. 
London, Feb. 15, 1772. 


Mx Loxp, 
I thank you for your kind conde- 


scension for apologizing, when there 
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was not the shadow of necessity for 
any apology; and I forbear making a 
necessary one for my delay, in telling 
your lordship that I have executed 
your commission, least I should be 
thought so confident as to presume 
to pay you in kind, and give you tit 
for tat, as the saying is. However, it 
is an indisputable fact, that I have a 
deal of work to dispatch every day; 
that is, a couple of devils, (Princter’s 
devils} to deliver myself from very 
regularly twice a day, Sundays ex- 
cepted; and twelve pages of Don 
Quixaie, if not fourteen, to translate 
every day; and almost every day, 
many letters to write in many lan- 
guages. So that your lordship would 
certainly commiserate the poor dradge, 
could you form a just idea of my in- 
cessant fatigues. See Here, my lord, 
what callosities I have upon this 
thumb of mine, aod got by my con- 
tinual squeezing the pen. But, quoth 
Lord Charlensent, why do you, my 
gid friend, work so very hard? A 
pretty question indeed, my good lord; 
why I work! faith for no other rea- 
son, but because J hate work, and 
want to be idle; what other motive 
could I have, since idleness is the very 
blank at which diligence and industry 
are for ever aiming. 

I have shewn Dr. Johnson your 
Jordship’s letter, and be chargés me 
to give you a thousand thanks for 
your kind words; yet wonders how 
you seem to think him of any party 
but your's, knowing, as he does, that 
your's is that of philosophy and virtue. 
Sir Joshua, jd Cipriani, have like- 
wise seen the contents of your letter : 
Cipriani told me, that he would 
answer for himself; and Sir Joshua 
says, that Bartolozzi would fain en- 
grave the picture before it is sent to 
you, so that, if your lordship has no 
onjection, Bartolozzi shall have it first, 
otherwise it will be sent forthwith. 

Coming now back to speak of my 
dear self, I must, for once, and ver 
gravely, expostulate with your lord- 
ship as to that oblique, but degrading 
accusation, of my being little less 
than apathically indifferent about po- 
itics, Jesus! Jesus! How wrong 
aud unjust those lords are apt tg be, 
when they take it in their heads so to 
be. Is such an accusation to be brought 
#gainst a man, who has for these 


four months past been impairing his 
sight, wearing out*his thumbs, and 
exhausting his patience in diligently 
collecting half a dozen editions of 
Machiavel’s works, in order to strike 
out a new one in three enormous 
quartos. Come forth of thy back 
shop, thou Tom Davies, bookseller, 
de mis Pecados! Come forth to bear 
witness against this lord, as how I 
have been, and am still, sunk into the 
very deepest abyss. of eta Ma- 
chiavelian! Was uot Machiavel the 
identical bell-wether of all, and every 
one of, the political flock ? The first, 
the best, the damnedst of them ail ? 
and how am [te be taxed with in- 
difference about politics, who am now 
invested by bookseller’s authority, 
with the power of supervising and 
ushering the chief code of that science 
into a new edition, and am actually 
doing it. However, though a tho- 
rough politician, I will be so far ho- 
nest as to own, there was atime when 
I was tainted with doctrines unsound; 
for instance, there was a time, when 
my notion of liberty, (and liberty is 
the axis round which all manner of 
— turns) when my notion of 
iberty was, that any native of any 
land was a freeman, provided he had 
wherewithal to fill his guts after his 
owa taste, together with a tolerable 
share of prudence ; there was a time 
when I thought the French to be no 
slaves, but when actually tugging at 
the oar in the gailies; when I wag 
persuaded it was matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether rogues were hanged by 
a dozen of shop-keepers, or a dozen 
of senators; when I thought it beast- 
ly, that some hundreds of hot-headed 
rascals should presume to turn a thief 
into a legislator, and to bring him 
among some honest custard-eaters, 
that he might grow fat as a pig, when 
he deserved to be kept as Jean asa 
lizzard. There was a time, my Jord 

when J] thought that a bastard kind 
of liberty, that did permit a multitude 
of Catos, Brutuses, Senecas, and So- 
crates’ to call Johnson a hireling, 
Warburton an atheist, Burke a jesuit, 
Mansfield an ass, Wilkes a saint, and 
Junius the saviour of his country. A 
multitude of such foolish notions, [ 
own, I once fostered in my idle pate, 
But my long meditations on Machia- 
vel, one with a careful perusal of 

842 ; 
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Algernon Sidney's works, and Moles- 
worth'’s account of Denmark, have 
turned me into a genuine lover of 
Jiberty. So Huzza, my boys, Wilkes 
and liberty for ever, and a plague upon 
my former apathy about politics. But 
my paper is at an end, and I have 
just room to subscribe myself, 
My Lord, 
Your most faithful, 
And most obedient servant, 
; Josern Baretqi. 
Warsaw, June \st, 1765. 
My rzgar Lorn, 

A letter which I some time ago 
wrote to Lord Thanet,* I hope you 
considered as in part intended for you, 
otherwise [ must appear a prodigy of 
ingratitude; I desired him to com- 
municate it to you, and as it contained 
the whole history of my preregrination 
and success, I thought it would be 
rather troublesome, than an instance 
of my duty and affection, to scrawl 
out another to you at the same time ; 
I therefore waited, in hopes that some- 
thing might turn up here, which 
might probably amuse you, but as I 
might wait until doomsday, and this 
never happen, (for Warsaw, if the 
wine and climate were better, is abso- 
lutely the court of Alcinous, nothing 
to do with the affairs of this bustling 
world, nor do I think whatever passes, 
good or bad, gives her the least con- 
cern) I say, my Lord, therefore, as I 
despair of any thing stirring worth 
your hearing, I can no longer defer 
paying my tribute, so long due, of 
duty and affection; but | should be- 
gin with asking a thousand pardons, 
for having so long kept in my hands 
the inciosed, from Prince Czarto- 
ryski,¢ to your Jordship; but, as I 


* Phe late Earl of Thanet. 

+ A very illustrious and most ac- 
complished Polish nobleman, highly 
esteemed by Lord Charlemont, and 
well known to the principal titerati 
throughout Europe. He corresponded 
with Sir William Jones, as appears 
from Lord Teignmouth’s life of that 
extraordinary man. Prince Czarto- 
ryski is father to the minister of that 
name, who was lately secretary for 
foreign affairs in Russia, and the beau- 
tiful Countess Zamoyska, who visited 
London soine few years ago. 
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knew it included no business, I put 
it off from day to day for the afore- 
said reasons. The longer lam a¢- 
quainted with this man, the more 
I like him, the more I adinire bis 
talents; a retentive memory, solid 
judgment, and quickness, are seldom 
united in the same person, yet they 
are so superlatively in him. To be 
miaster of several languages, and pos- 
sess likewise an extensive knowledge 
of things, is miraculous, yet he is 
possessed of one and the other. It is 
a pity that he has not a better theatre 
to act on; but really this country is 
a wretched one; nor do J think there 
is the least chance of bettering her 
situation, for,-any attempt, either on 
the part of the king. of the leading 
men, or the common gentry, to mend 
the constitution, are protested against 
by her kind neighbours, through a 
tenderness for her interests ;—though, 
it must be confessed that, were her 
neighbours not to interfere, there 
would be no great probability of a 
reform, for the general ron of their 
gentry, who have such aa insur- 
mountable negative power, (as a sin- 
gle veto dissolves the diet) are, if pos- 
sible, more ignorant, obstinate, and 
bigotted, than the Hidalgos of Por- 
tugal; and those few who are better 
informed than the herd, whether it is 
from despair, or their natura! dispo~ 
sition, pass their hours in such con- 
sutmmiate idleness and dissipation, that 
our Macaroni club, or Betty's loungers, 
are, comparatively speaking, men of 
business and application —Were I to 
call the common people brutes, [ 
should injure the quadruped creation, 
they are such mere moving clods of 
stinking earth. This certainly must 
be the effect of slavery; there cannot 
be so monstrous a physical difference 
betwixt man and man. [ would to 
God that our Tory writers, with Da- 
vid Hume at their head, and the fa- 
vorers of our damnable administration, 
were to join this uoble community, 
that they might reap the fruits which 
their blessed Jabours entitle them to, 
and that the effects might not fal] on 
harmless posterity. I have, if possible, 
since my passage through Germany, 
and my residence here, a greater hor- 
ror of slavery than ever. For God's 
sake, you patriot few at home, princi- 
piis obstate; for absolute power is a 
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serpent of that wriggling, penetrating 
kind, that, if it can but introduce its 
head, it is in vain to pull at the tail. 
It is curious to hear me converse on 
these subjects withthe king; to hear 
me advance my doctrines, not the 
most favourable to monarchy, to des 
fend even the beheading the martyr 
Charles ; but it is still more curigus 
to hear his opinions, which are singu- 
Jar for acrowned head ; in short, he is 
as warm an advocate tor the natural 
rights of mankind, as was Algernon 
Sydney himself. It is not to give you 
a specimen of my proficiency in the 
trade of acourtier, when I assure you, 
that this king is really an accomplished 
person, he ts competently conversant 
with books, his notions are just, his 
intentions honest, and his temper not 
to be ruffled. What he is most faulty 
inis, that he passes too much time 
with the women ; but that is the vice 
of the place. Italy is nothing to this 
country in cicisbeism; the men and 
women are ever together, taking snuff, 
yawning, groaning with ennut, with- 
out a syllable to utter, but cannot 
separate. You may be assured, there- 
fore, my dear lord, that I, who think 
that dangling should be punished with 
the pillory, pass, if possible, for a 
more odd fellow than I have done in 
other countries ; but I am not satis- 
fied with appearing absurd myself, I 
have broke into their parties by pre- 
vailing upon Wroughton, our resident 
here, who wasas determined a yawner 
as the rest,sometimes to mount ahorse, 
and look intoa book. Ina few weeks 
J set ont for Breslaw, to be present at 
an anti-yawning party, a review of 
the King of Prussia’s, where 1 may 
possibly collect materials for a letter 
to you, somewhat less dull than the 
present. In the mean time, my dear 
Jord, if you have a spare half hour, 

dispose of it charitably in preparing 

me the smallest dish of politics; but 

chiefly infoym me of your health and 

welfare, which cannot be more de- 

voutly wished for by any man, than 

by your most obliged, and 

Humble seryant, 
Cuartgs Leg. 
P.S. Prince Czartaryski is much, 

and I believe warmly your's; it is to 

his house you must have the kindness 

to direct to me, that is, ** Chex Le 

Prince General de Podolia, Varsavie.’ 


Ancient Customs which prevail in 
the County of NortTHuMBeR- 
LAND; with Conjectures concerning 
them. 


[from Hutchinson's History of Northume 
herland.]} 


[ Concluded from p. 285. } 


MIDSUMMER. 
HE ceremonies of the eve and 

i day of Midsummer were vari- 
ous, and worthy attention. In all 
these festivals, it was the custom to 
keep the wake, as it was called, or 
watch, till after midnight, and to be, 
gin the sports and ceremonies of the 
day in the first hour of the morning... 

The summer solstice was the grand 
festival and jubilee of the Druids, and 
all those who retained any of the 
Amonian rites, of which we trace se-+ 
veral in the religious ceremonies of 
the Saxons. This day was celebrated 
with peculiar magnificence and sor 
lemnity, when the adored luminary 
was at its greatest altitude. It has 
been alleged by some, that the Elusi- 
nian rites, in celebrating the return ef 
Proserpine, gave part of the ceremony 
of this day ; and that the use of gar- 
lands is derived from the custom of 
the initiated in the Elusinian myste. 
ries, being crowned with flowers. 

It is usual to raise fires on the tops 
of high hills and in the villages, and 
sport and dance around them ; this is 
of very remote antiquity, and the first 
cause lost in the distance of time, 
Many reasons have been assigned in 
different periods. Bourne quotes a 
passage of Durand to the following 
purport, ‘‘In ancient times the dra- 

ons, being incited to lust through the 

eat of the season, did frequently, as 
they flew through the air, spertma- 
tize in the wells and fountains ; by, 
this means the water became infected, 
and the air polluted, so that whoever 
drank the waters was either torment- 
ed with a grievous distemper, or lost 
his life. As soon as the physicians 
perceived this, they ordered fires to 
be made every where about the wells. 
and fountains, and thoie things which 
occasioned the noisomest smell to be 
burnt, knowing that thereby the dra- 
gons would be driven away ; and for- 
asmuch as this custom :was observed 
about the time we now celebrate St, 
John Baptist's feast, it is therefore 
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still observed among some people.” church, these are adopted on the day 
In this enigmatical and mysterious of St. John, or rather used on the 
account we plainly trace, the fires same anniversary, and the name of 
were originally kindled for sacred rites that Saintassumed to give them new 
and sacrifice, in order to avert the sanctity. Mr. Brand quotes several 
horrors of pestilence, which in early passages from Gebelin’s Allegories 
ages frequenily attended the advan- Orieutales: ‘* Can one (says he) over- 
cing heat of summer, in a country look here the St. John fires, kindled 
covered with forests aud swamps, about midnight, on the very moment 
whose respiration and exhalations of the solstice, by the greatest part 
brought on various distempers, of both of ancient and modern nations ? 
which epilepsies was one of the most A religious ceremony, which goes 
general ; to prevent which, the dark- backward thus to the most remote 
ness of those times had received few antiquity, and which was observed for 
discoveries of medicine. In Scotland the prosperity of states, and to dispel 
they used to run about the mountains every kind of evil.” Divinations were 
and higher grounds with lighted ‘also used op the vigil of this day: 
torches, like the Sicilian women of ‘‘ Men and women were accustomed 
old in search of Proserpine. The to gather together in the evening by 
prophetesses in Mona, at the approach the seaside, or in some certain houses, 
of the Romans, ran about with dishe- and there adorn a girl, who was her 
velled hair in a frantic mode with parent’s first begotten child, after the 
lighted torches, performing various manner of abride. Then they feast- 
rites to execrate the enemy. It was ed, and leaped after the manner of 
a custom not many years ago in this bacchanals, aud danced and shouted 
éounty, for the villagers to run with as they were wont to do on their ho- 
burning firebrands round their fields, lidays; after this they poured into a 
and then in a forcible manner taking narrow necked vessel some of the sea 
the ashes from some neighbouring waiter, and put also into it Certain 
fire, they used toexclaim, ‘* We have things belonging to each of them; 
won the flower (alias flour) of the then, as if the devil gifted the girl 
wake.” Moresin conceives we trace with the faculty of telling future 
the ancient Cerea/ia in this ceremony. things, they would enquire with a 
Jt is not to be wondered, that the loud voice about the good or evil for- 
Druid rites should in course of time tune that should-attend them; upon 
be mixed with the Roman. Mr. Bor- this the girl would take out of the 
lace, speaking of this custom in vessel the first thing that came to 
Wales, says, “ He takes it to be the hand, and shew it and give it to the 
remains of the Druid superstition.” owner, who, upon receiving it, was 
Moresin is of opinion, the custom of so foolish as to imagine himself 
leaping over the fires is a vestige of wiser, as tothe good or évil fortune 
the ordeal, and those performing that should attend him.” Bourne, 
these feats were shewing tokens of p. 226. 

mnocence and virtue, by being neither | Another custom used on this day, 
burnt or sullied. Fhe act of leaping is to dress out stools with a cusbion of 
through the flames was certainly a flowers. A lair of clay is placed on 
religious one, and was meant as a the stool, and therein is stuek, with 
kind of purification, and not merely great regularity, an arrangement of 
a sport and display of agility. Mr. all kinds of flowers, so close, as to 
Pennant mentions another remark- form a beautiful. cusbion: these are 
able custom in Scotland, of which he exhibited at the doors of houses in the 
was an eye-witness: they take the villages, and at the ends of streets and 
new baptized infant, and wave it cross lanes of larger towns, where the 
three or four times gently over a attendants beg money from passen- 
fiame, saying thrice, ‘‘ Let the fire gers, to enable them to have an evea- 
consume thee now or never;” this ing feast and dancing. This custom 
seems to be the direct act of purifica- is evidently derived from the Ludi 
tion in passing the fire of Molock. Compitalii of the Romans: this ap- 
Like other heathenish customs appro- pellation was taken from the Compila 
priated to festivals of the Christian or cross Janes, where they were insti 
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tuted and celebrated by the multi- 
tude assembled before the building of 
Rome. Servius Tullius revived this 
festival after it had been neglected for 
many years. It was the feast of the 
Lares or household gods, who pre- 
sided as well over houses as streets. 
This mode of adorning the seat or 
couch of the Lares was beautiful, and 
the idea of reposing them on aroma- 
tic flowers and beds of roses was ex- 
cellent. The chief part of the cere- 
monies and. solemnities of this feast 
used by the Romans, as we are told 
by the poets and historians, was ex- 
hibiting the household gods, crowning 
and adorning them with cbhaplets and 
garlands of flowers, and offering sacri- 
fices up and down the streets. The 
British remains of the ceremony are 
more refined—that of reposing them 
on those delicious beds, Suetonius 
tells us, that Augustus ordered the 
Lares to be crowned twice a year. 
Weare not told there was any custom 
among the Romans, of strangers or 
passengers offering gifts. Our mo- 
ern usage of all these ald customs 
terminates in seeking to gain money 
for a merry night. 


SHEEP-SHEARING. 

The sheep-shearing festival retains 
nothing singular, and is too well 
known to require any animadversions. 

THE WAKE. 

The country wake, or feast day, 
called in some places the Hopping, ts 
the ancient feast of dedication. 

MELL SUPPER. *% 

After harvest the heathens are said 
to have sacrificed to the Deity Vacina 
or Vacuna, who was supposed to pre- 
side over Rest and Ease. It is now a 
Custom, on the last day of reaping, to 
dress up an image of the corn, and 
bear it home in triumph, whicli is 
called the Kern (properly corn) Baby. 
In some places I have seen an image 
apparelled in great finery, crowned 
with flowers, a sheaf of corn placed 
under her arm, and a scycle in ber 
hand, carried out of the village on the 
morning of the conclusive reaping 
day, with music and much’ clamour 
of the reapers into the field, where it 
Stands fixed on a pole all, day, and 
when the reaping is done, is brought 
home in like manner. This they call, 
the harvest queen, and represents the 
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Roman Ceres. The servants having 
performed the most valuable part of 
their labour, are entertained by their 
masters, when all distinction is Taid 
aside. The feast is called the mell- 
supper, at which there are dancing, 
masquing, and disguising, and all 
other kinds of rural mirth. The name 
of this supper is derived from the 
rites of Ceres, when an offering of 
the first-fruits was made; the word 
melle being a provincial word, and 
signifies in this country mingled; im- 
plying that the cakes used at this fes- 
tival are mingled or made of new 
corn, and that it is the feast of the 
first mingling of flour of the new 
reaped wheat. The Romans held a 
solemn day after harvest, dedicated to 
Ceres and Ops, the accustomed vic- 
tim a boar: but we cannot, from any 
part of the above rural feast, gather 
the -least Roman remains, save onl 
the season and the image of the god- 
dess, ‘The rejoicing after harvest may 
have an origin as high in antiquity as 
reaping itself: the first instance we 
read of is in the 4th chapter of Gene- 
sis, ver. 3, 4. 
SEMTSLINS, 

We have a kind of cake mixed 
with fruit, called Semissins. The 
Romans prepared sweet bread for 
their feasts held at seed time, when 
they invoked the Gods for a prosper- 
ous year. In Lancashire they are 
called Semens. We have the old 
french word still in use in heraldry, 
semée, descriptive of being sown or 
scattered. 

Many customs are retained in win- 
er. 


ad 


ALLHALLOW MASS, 

- The 1st day of November seems to 
retain the celebration of a festival to- 
Pomona, when it is supposed the 
summer stores are opened on the ap- 
proach of winter. Divinations and 
consulting of omens attended all those 
ceremonies, in the practice of the hea- 
then: hence in the rural sacrifice of 
nuts, propitious omens are sought 
touching matrimony; if the nuts lie 
still and burn together, it prognosti- 
cates a happy marriage or a hopeful 
love; if on the contrary they bounce 
and fly asunder, the sign is impropi- 
tious. {do not doubt but the Scotch 
fires kindled on this day, anciently 
burnt for this rural sacrifice. 




















































































































































































































































MARTINMAS 

Has no peculiar celebration now 
remaining: we are told by Moresin, 
that the heathen held the festival of 
Bacchus at this season; and without 
remembering the jolly god, the jovial 
service long remained in the northern 
counties. ithin half a century it 
was held as a season of great mirth 
and jollity. 

5 CHRISTMAS 

Has still many peculiar customs : 
the Saltatzo Armata, the Pyrrbick or 
Military Dance of the Romans, is stil] 
preserved; men dressed out with 
ribbands perform a sword dance, and 
gather gifts for a merry night. 

Others, in the same kind of Bay at- 
tire, draw about a plough, called the 
stot plough, and when they receive a 
gift, make the exclamation, Largess! 
but if not requited at any house 
for their appearance, they draw the 
plough through the pavement, and 
raise the ground of the front in fur- 
rows, I have seen twenty men in 
the yoke of one plough. 

These are perfect remains of Roman 
customs : Mr. Brand quotes the fol- 
lowing passage, ‘‘ Aratrum inducere 
moris fait Roinanis, cum urbem ali- 
quam evertissent, ut eam funditus de- 

erent,” Vocab. utriusque juris a Scot. 

J.C. iv Verb. Aratrum. i may have 
been practised by the Romans in 
commemoration of the founding of 
Rome, or some cities in Britain. 

‘**Interea Afneas urbem designat 
aratro."—Virgil Agneidos, lib. 5, p. 
201, 1. 755. 

** Quem Cato in originibus dicat 
morem fuisse condituri enim civitates, 
taurum in dextra, vaccam in sinistra 
jungebant; et cincti ritu sabino, id 
est toge parte capitis velati, parte 
succincti, tenebaut stivam obliquam, 
ut glebe omnes intrinsecus caderent, 
et ita sulco ducto loca designabant 
murum, aratrum suspendentes circa 
loca portarum. Unde & territorium 
dictum est, quasi tritorium, tritam 
bubus et aratro.” 

The stot plough has been conceived 
by some to have no other derivation 
than a mere rural triumph, the plough 
having ceased from its labour. 


YULE CLOG. 


On the eve of the Nativity the pea- 
acnts place upon the fire a large piece 
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of wood, called a Yule Clog; some 

have looked upon this as a rural sacri- 

fice. the beast being stalled, there is 

no further use for the tether clog, by 

which he was prevented straying iti 

the summer from his pasture. It hag 

had a more distant implication, and 

intended to keep up the wake, and 

drive away malevolent spirits, and 

spirits of darkness. The Druids held 

a solemn festival at this time, and 

fires were liglited to fill up the space 

between the last night and first morn- 

ing of the year, that the evil genius 

might not prevail. The Elusinian 

mysteries were typical of the renew- 

ing year; andthe howlings and Ja- 

mentations madz in the hours of dark- 

ness for the Joss of Adonis, were like 

our solemn wake over the yule clog, 

which was to banish the spirits of 

darkness whilst the sun was in his 

deepest recess. In those rites the 

return of Adonis, or the sun, was re- 

presented by the approach of a priest 

with a lighted torch, thereby dispei- 

ling the horrid darkness, in which the 

prevalency of the evil genius was de- 

scribed by horrid ‘noises, and al] the 

dreadful spectacles ingenuity could — 
devise, to secure the saperstition of 
the assembly. Among all nations 

there has appeared a prevalent super- 

stition touching good and evil +. 
one su erintending the hours of light, 
the others darkness; one the guides 
of man’s rectitude and virtues, the 
other his malevolence and vice. 

On the word yule or gule, there 
have been innumerable controversies 
with the learned, from whose argu- 
ments I am induced to believe it is a 
word derived from the old British lan- 
guage, and implies a festival; and 
thence that yule clog expresses the 
festive fuel. 

The yule baby was a sweetmeat 
image given to children, in comme- 
moration of our Saviour's nativity. 

The windows are dressed with 
evergreens, as typical of our Saviour, 
who was called the Branch ef Righte- 
ousness, that liveth for ever; also a8 
memorials of his promises, and out 
victory over death. 


CHRISTMAS BOX. 


Gifts to servants and mechanics, 
for their good services in the labour- 
ing part of the year. The paganalia 
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of the Romans, instituted by Servius 
Tullius, were celebrated in the begin- 
ning of the year: an altar was erected 
in each village, where all persons gave 
money. This was a mode originally 
devised for gaining the number of in- 
habitants. 


THE DEAD. 


Customs attending death and fune- 
rals are well known, and their origin 
of no very distant antiquity; so that I 
will avoid a subject so peculiarly me- 
Jancholy and affecting, save only the 
arvel dinner. 

On the decease of any person pos- 
sessed of valuable effects, the friends 
and neighbours of the family are in- 
vited to a dinuey on the day of inter- 
ment, which is called an arthel or 
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arvel dinner. Arthel is a British 
word, and is frequentlv more correct- 
ly written Arddelw. In Wales it is 
written arddel, and signifies, accord- 
ing to Dr. Davise’s Dictionary, asse< 
rere, to avouch. ‘This custom seems 
of very distant antiquity, and was a 
solemn festival made at the time of 
publicly exposing the corps, to excul- 
pate the heir, and those intitled to the 
possessions of the deceased, from fines 
and mulcts to the lord of the manor, 
and from all accusation of having 
used violence; so that the persons 
then convoked might avouch that the 
person died fairly, and without suffer- 
ing any personal injury. The dead 
were thus exhibited by ancient na- 
tions, and perhaps the custom was in- 
troduced here by the Romans. 






Though the following legislative enactment has been-rendered partially abortive, 
by ihe singular deficiencies which have been discovercd, yet, as there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the principle of the measure will undergo any essential 


alteration, (only a few explanatory additions being requisite) we have been in- 
duced to print the following comprehensive detail of its provisions. A brief 
abstract has already appeared under that division of our work, entitled the 
* Legislatice Recorder ;” but as it is a law which affects the interests of so 
larye a portion of the community, we have not hesitated to submit it again te 


our readers in the following enlarged recapitulation. 


10th July, 1813. 
y HEREAS, notwithstanding the 
occasional Acts which have 
from time to time passed for the re- 
lief of Insolvent Debtors, and the dis- 
charge of many prisoners for small 
debts by charitable donations, great 
numbers of persons generally remain 
confined for debt in different prisons 
in England; and it is therefore expe- 
dient to make a permanent provision 
for the relief of insolvent debtors in 
Engiand, under certain restrictions. 
‘The following will be found an ac- 
curate sammary of the enactments: 
—Commissioner to be appointed by 
his Majesty to preside in a Court, to 
be called ‘* The Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors.” Prisoners ia cus- 
tody for three months to apply to such 
Court by petition. Schedule of debis 
and effects, &c. to be annexed to such 
petition, - 
Universat Mac. Vor. XX. 


Form of Oath of the Truth of the 
Petition and Schedule. 

** |, A. B. upon my corporal oath, 
in the presence of Almighty God, do 
solemnly swear and declare, That on 
the — day of I was really and 
truly a prisoner in the actual custody 


of in the prison or gaol-of 
at the suit of 
for the sum of {as 


the case may be] without any fraud or 
collusion whatever; and that I have 
ever since been and now ama prisoner 
a. 3 in the actual custody 
of the keeper or gaoler of as 
the case may be] or within the liber- 
ties thereof, at the suit of 

and of ° {as the case may be] 
without any fraud or collusion what- 
ever; and that Il have not taken the 
benefit of any Actof Parliament made 
for the relief of insolvent debtors with- 
in the space of five years now last past, 


Q 
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, and that T Lave not bad at any time 
since | was committed to prison, or 
charged in custody by the sai¢ 

as aforesaid, any means whatso- 
ssoever of discharging the demands of 
the said and of the other 
persons named or described as my cre- 
ditors, or as claiming to be my credi- 
tors, in the schedule hereunto an- 
nexed, and subscribed by me, except 
the estates and effects mentioned in 
the said schedule; and that l have not 
now any means of discharging such 
demands, except so much of the said 
estates and effects as still remain ap- 
plicable for that purpose, as expressed 
in the said schedule; and that all the 
estates and effects which [ have dis- 
posed of since I was so first committed 
to prison, or charged in custody, have 
been necessarily expended by me for 
the maintenance of myself and family, 
and for law charges and other una- 
voidable expenses during my confine- 
ment; and in payment of just debts 
due and owing by me before or since 
the said day of when [ 
was first committed to prison or de- 
tained in custody, at the suit of the 
said as aforesaid; 
and that the said schedule doth con- 
tain, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, a full, just, true, and pei fect 
account and discovery ofall the estates 
and effects, real and personal, in pos- 
session, reversion, remainderor expec- 
tancy, and of every nature and kind 
soever, which | now am, or which any 
person or persons in trust for me, or 
for my use, benefit, or advantage, now 
is or are seized, possessed of, interest- 
ed in, or entitled unto, or which was 
or were in my possession, custody, or 
power, or in the possession; custody, 
or power of any such person as afore- 
said, or which I or any person or per- 
sons had any power of disposipg of or 
charging for my benefit or advantage 
at the time I was so first committed to 
prison, or charged in custody by the 
said as aforesaid, or 
at any time since that tise, and of all 
debts owing to me or to any person or 
persons in trust for me or for my be- 
nefit, either solely or jointly with any 
other person or persons, and of all se- 
curities and contracts whereby any 
money now is or Will or may hereafter 
become payable, or any benefit or ad- 
vantage may accrue of night have 


([NovemBer 


accrued to me or to my use, or to any 
person or persons in trust for me or 
for my benefit, at the time I was so 
first committed to prison, or charged 
in custody as aforesaid, and the names 
and places of abode of the several per- 
sons from whom such debts are or 
were due and owing, and of the wit- 
nesses who can prove sach debts or 
coutracts as remain due or unper- 
formed, so far as [ am able to set forth 
the same, and that neither [ nor any 
person or persons in trust for me, or 
for my use and benefit, to my know- 
ledge or belief, have or has any land, 
money, stock, or other estate or effects 
whatsoever, real or personal, in pos- 
session, reversion, remainder, or ex- 
pectancy, or of any nature or kind 
whatsoever, or any power of disposing 
of or of charging for my benefit or ad- 
vantage any property whatsoev er, other 
than such as are in the said schedule 
contained or expressed, except the 
wearing apparel and bedding for my- 
self and family, working tools, and the 
necessary implements for my occupa- 
tion aud calling, and other small ne- 
cessaries, not exceeding in the whole 
the value of twenty pounds, mentioned 
and described in the said schedule, 
and intended to be excepted from the 
assignment intended to be made by 
ine; and that I liave not, nor hath, or 
have any person or persons for me, 
directly or indirectly, sold, lessened, 
or otherwise conveyed or disposed of 
in trust or otherwise, except as herein 
before expressed, or in any manner 
concealed any part of my lands, mo- 
ney, goods, chattels, stocks, debts, se- 
curities, contracts, estates or effects,> 
real or personal, whereby to secure 
the same for my own benefit, or where- 
by I may receive, or expect to receive 
any profit or advantage therefrom, or 
with any intent to defraud or deceive 
any creditor or creditors to whom I 
am or was indebted in anywise how- 
soever. 

“*So help me GOD.” 


Court, or a Justice, to administer 
the oath. Copy of petition, schedule, 
and oath, to be delivered to every cre- 
ditor. But if creditors are numerous, 
notice inserted in the London Ga- 
zette, and in two or more newspapers, 
as the Court shall direct, wili be suf- 
ficient, The sum of three shillings 
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and no more to be paid to any printer 
or proprietor of any newspaper for the 
insertion of any such advertisement 
aforesaid; no such advertisement shall 
be liable to the payment of any stamp 
or other duty. Court may proceed 
where notice is not given in the Lon- 
don Gazette, &c. if creditors cannot 
be found. If any prisoner seeking 
the benefit of this Act shall within 
two years before he or she shall seek 
the benefit of this Act, have resided 
in any place or places out of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and shall during such 
residence have contracted in such 
= or places any debt from which 
e or she shall seek to be discharged 
by virtue of this Act, such prisoner 
shall not be discharged under the au- 
thority of this Act from any such 
debt, without the consent of the per- 
son or persons to whom such debt 
shall be due, unless such prisoner 
shall at the time of such application 
be in actual custody for such debt, or 
shall be actually sued, a shall have 
been sued in some court of Jaw or 
equity in England forthe same. Hear- 
ing of petitions may be deferred in 
case of defect of service. On hearing 
the petition, creditors may oppose it. 
Court, if not satisfied, may remand 
the prisoner. Court may order pri- 
soners to be examined by justices, 
either in session or out of sessions, 
&c. of which notice shall be given. 
Persons claiming to ke creditors not 
duly served with notice, to be added 
to the schedule. Court so to adjudge 
where they are of opinion prisoners 
are entitled to the benefit of this Act, 
&c. Assignees to be appointed, and 
engagements entered into for pay- 
ment of debts not satisfied. Books, 
&c. of prisoner to be delivered up.— 
Prisoner then to be discharged, but 
judgment shall be entered against his 
future estate. Copyholdor customary 
estate to be surrendered to assignees. 
Sale of annuities or contingent inter- 
ests may be restrained by the Court. 
Court may, on complaint of creditor, 
within one year, avoid the discharge 
of prisoner, on being satisfied that he 
obtained his discharge fraudulently. 
.When it shall appear to the Court, 
after prisoner shall have obtained dis- 
charge, that he is able to pay his 
debts, the Court shall revoke such 
discharge, All and every person who 


shall, at any time after the expiration 
of six calendar months from the date 
of the appointment of any assignee or 
assignees of the estate and effects of 
any prisoner under the authority of 
this Act, voluntarily come and make 
discovery of any part of such prisoner's 
estate not specified in the said sche- 
dule and not before come to the 
knowledge of the assignee or assignees 
of such prisoner's estate, either to the 
said assignee or assignees or the com- 
missioner of the said Court, shall be 
allowed five pounds per cent. All 
and every person and persons who 
hath or have accepted or shall accept 
any trust or trusts, or shall be possess- 
ed of and wiilingly conceal or protect 
any estate, real or personal, of any 
prisoner who shall be discharged un- 
der -the authority of this Act, and 
knowing such discharge, shall not, 
within the space of six calendar 
months after such discharge, disclose 
such trust and estate in writing, either 
to the assignee or assignees of such 
prisoner’s estate, or to the commis- 
sioner of the said Court, and submit 
himself, herself, and themselves to be 
examined touching the same on oath 
before such commissioner, or before 
such person being a justice of the 
peace as he shall appoint, if thereunto 
required, and truly discover and dis- 
close the same and all particulars 
thereof, shall forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds, and double the value 
of the estate whether real or personal 
so concealed, to and for the use of the 
creditors of such prisoner. In case 
any prisoner who shall have been dis- 
charged by virtue of this Act, shall 
die, leaving assets real or personal, 
after payment of all his or her debts, 
exclusive of the debts from which 
such prisoner shall have obtained such 
discharge, it shall be lawful for the 
person or persons entitled to so much 
of such debt or debts, from which 
such discharge shall have been ob- 
tained as shall remain unpaid, to apr 
ply to the said Court for liberty to 
proceed on the judgment entered in 
the said Court on the engagement of 
such prisoner, in order to obtain pay- 
ment of so much of such debt or 
debts as shall then remain due as 
aforesaid, and such Court shall make 
such order thereon as shall be just.— 
~—T : prisoners shall be vested im 
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persons to whom the same by order 
of the Court shall be directed to be 
conveyed in trust for the benefit of 
creditors. Assignees to get in the 
estate and effects of prisoner, and 
make dividend to the creditors at the 
end of three months, &c. Court to 
compel assignees to give a satisfactory 
account of the effects of the prisoner. 
Creditors for annuities, &c. to be en- 
titled to dividends in such manner as 
if prisoner had become bankrupt, &c. 
Interest on debts of prisoner to cease, 
unless his effects are sufficient to bear 
it. Assignees not to commence any 
suit without the consent of creditors. 
—Officer of the Court to produce its 
proceedings when required. Mort- 
gages, &c. on the estate of prisoner 
not to be affected, &c. 
Jeasing of lands, &c. in prisoner, vest- 
ed in assignees for benefit of his cre- 
ditors. Pay of officer of the army or 
navy, or income of any bencficed 
clergyman or curate, not to be affect- 
ed; but the assignees may obtain a 
sequestration of the profits of such 
benefice. Persons forswearing them- 
selves, guilty of perjury. Prisoner 
discharged not to be arrested for the 
samedebt. Prisoner notbe discliarged 
of any debt incurred subsequent to 


hisapplication for discharge. General 


issue may be pleaded in actions 
brought for acting under this Act. 
If any scire facias, or action of debt, 
or upon judgment, or any other suit 
or action shall be brought against any 
prisoner, his or her heirs, executors, 
or administrators, upon any judgment 
obtained against any such prisoner, or 
any statute or recognizance acknow- 
ledged by him or her, or any other 
cause of action from which such pri- 
soner shall have obtained his or her 
discharge, by virtue of this Act, ex- 
cept under the order of Court to be 
established by virtue of this Act, it 
shall and may be lawful for any such 
prisoner, his or her heirs, executors, 
or adininistrators, to plead generally 
that such prisoner was duly discharged 
from such debt or demand, according 
to this Act; and if the plaintiff or 
plaintiffs be nonsuited, discontinue his 
or her action, or verdict pass against 
him, her, or them, or judgment shall 
b: had on demurrer, the defendant or 
defendants sha}] have double costs.— 
Prisoner wante Slywasting his effects 


Power of 
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in prison, not entitled to the benefit 
of this Act. Attornies, servants, or 
agents, &c. embezzling money, not 
entitled to the benefit of this Act, 
unless the creditors consent, or the 

risoner has been confined ten years. 
Ko prisoner obtaining credit by false 
pretences, or removing effects liable 
to be distrained for rent, entitled to 
the benefit of this Act, unless the cre- 
ditors consent, or prisoner has been 
contined five years. That no prisoner 
who shal] have suffered any person, 
who has become bail or surety for 
such prisoner, to be charged in respect 
of such bail or surety, shall be dis- 
charged by virtue of this Act from 
any debt or demand arising on such 
account, without the consent of the 
person or persons entitled to such debt 
or demand. That no prisoner who 
shall be charged in execution for da- 
mages recovered in any action for cri- 
minal conversation with the wife of 
the plaintiff in such action, or in any 
action for seducing or carnally know- 
ing the daughter or female servant of 
the plaintiff in such action, or in any 
action for a malicious prosecution, or 
in any action for any other malicious 
injury, shall have any discharge from 
such debt or damages under this Act, 
unless the person or persons entitled 
to the benefit of such debt or damages 
shall consent to the discharge of such 

risoner by virtue of this Act; or un- 
Soa such prisoner shall have been con- 
fined in prison, for such debt or da- 
mage, for the space of five years before 
the time when such prisoner shal} 
apply for bis or her discharge under 
this Act. That no prisoner against 
whom any commission of bankrupt 
shall have issued and shall remam 
in force, and. who shall not have ob- 
tained a certificate, shall be entitled 
to be discharged by virtue of this Act 
from any debt for which such prisoner 
shall be detained in custody, and 
which might have been proved under 
such commission, unless such prisoner 
shall have been so detained in prison 
for the space of five years before the 
time when such prisoner shall apply 
for his or her discharge under this 
Act. And whereas debtors may, 
with a view to defraud their creditors, 
sel], transfer, convey, or assign their 
estate and eftects, or some part there- 


of, but it may be difficult to prove 
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that such sale or transfer, conveyance 
or assignment, was made with a frau- 
dulent design, that whenever it shall 
be proved by one or more credible 
wituess or witnesses, or by the con- 
fession of any prisoner, who shall ap- 
ply for bis or her discharge by virtue 
of this Act, that such prisoner has, 
since the time of contracting any, debt 
of or from which he or she shall se 
seek to be discharged, sold, transfer- 
red, conveyed, or assigned to any per- 
son or persons all or any part of his 
estate or effects subsequent to the 
time of his imprisonment, without just 
cause for so doing, (to be determined 
by the Court to be established by vir- 
tue of this Act), and such sale, trans- 
fer, conveyance, or assignment, shall 
remain in force, so that the creditors 
of such prisoner cannot have the be- 
nefit of such estate or effects under 
this Act, without suit at law or equity, 
every such prisoner shall lose all the 
benefit and advantage that he or she 
might otherwise have claimed under 
the authority of this Act, unless all 
the creditors of such prisoner against 
whom such prisoner shall seek to be 
discharged by virtue of this Act will 
consent to such discharge. Prisoner 


losing money to the amount of £10. 


in one day, or £50. in the whole 
since his commitment, by gaming, 
not to have the benefit of this Act, 
unless with consent of creditors, or 
unless he has been confined five years. 
Prisoner who shall have made con- 
veyance of his estate in trust for par- 
ticular creditors not to have the bene- 
fit of this Act. Assignees may apply 
to the Court to have the prisoner who 
has obtained his discharge, further 
examined. Assignees, with consent 
of majority of creditors, may take 
composition from the debtors of pri- 
soner, Court may hear complaints 
against assignees, and may remove 
them. Jn case of death or incapacity 
of assignee, another to be appointed. 
Assignees, &c. not paying over ba- 
lance of estate in their hands to be 
proceeded against. Persons commit- 
ted for contempt of Courts, in not 
paying costs, &c. entitled to the be- 
nefit of this Act.—Affirmation of a 
Quaker to be taken instead of an 
oath. Proceedings in Court may be 
amended, No person whoshall have 
taken the benefit of any Act hereto« 
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fcre passed for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, shall have the benefit of this 
Act, or be deemed to be within the 
intent and meaning thereof, so as to 
be discharged under the same, until 
the expiration of the term of five 
years from the time of such former 
discharge. Crown debtors, or per- 
sons committed for offences against 
the revenue, not entitled to the benee 
fit of this Act. 

No person who shall have been at 
any time discharged by virtue of this 
Act, shall again be entitled to the 
benefit thereof within the space of 
five years after such discharge, unless 
three-fourths in number and value of 
the creditors against whom such pers 
son shall seek to be discharged by 
virtue of this Act shall si nf his, 
her, or their assent to such discharge, 
or it shall be made appear to. the 
satisfaction of the Court to be esta- 
blished by virtue of this Act, that such 
person has since his or her former 
discharge endeavoured by industry 
and frugality to pay all just demands 
upon him or her,and has incurred no 
unnecessary expense, and that the 
debts which such person has incurred, 
subsequent to such former discharge, 
have been necessarily incurred for the 
maintenance of such person, or bis or 
her family, or that the insolvency of 
such person has arisen from misfor- 
tune, or from inability to acquire sub- 
sistence for himself or berself, and 
his or her family, or from debts in- 
curred prior to such former discharge 
to which such discharge did not ex- 
tend, or from debts incurred subse- 
quent to such discharge in conse- 
quence of engagements entered into 
or acts done prior to such discharge. 
—Act not to extend to foreigners, 
except on such terms and conditions 
as to the said Court to be established ~ 
by virtue of this Act shall seem fit and 
reasonable. If any objection shall be 
made to the discharge of any prisoner 
on the ground of any misconduct of 
such prisoner, and it shall appear ta 
the said Court that such prisoner 
might not have been aware of such 
objection so as to be able to answer 
the same, such Court shall allow such 
prisoner sufficient time to answer 
such objection; and shall also, if ne- 
cessary, require such objection to be 
stated in.writing to such prisoner, so 
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that such prisoner may be fully ap- 
prised thereof. 

In case it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the said Court, that any 
misconduct which shall be attributed 
to any prisoner to prevent his or her 
discharge, although strictly within the 
intent and meaning of this Act, was 
nevertheless attended with such cir- 
cumstances, or the injury thereby 
done was to so small an amount, that 
it may not be fit that such prisoner 
should on that account be deprived of 
the benefit of this Act, it shall be law- 
ful for the said Court to discharge 
such prisoner, notwithstanding any 
objection founded on such miscon- 
duct, either in the same manner as if 
such objection had not been made, or 
on such further terms and conditions 
as to the said Court shall appear rea- 
sonable, in consequence of such mis- 
conduct. Debt contracted fraudu- 
lently not to be discharged. If any 
person who shall at any time be a 
prisoner, shall be or become of un- 
sound mind, and therefore incapable 
of taking the benefit of this Act in 
such manner as he or she might have 
done if of sound mind, the gaoler or 
keeper of such prison shall require 
one or more justice or justices of the 
peace of the county, to attend at the 
said prison, and inquire into the state 
of mind of such prisoner; and there- 
upon, and in case any such justice 
shall receive information by other 
means that any such prisoner & of un- 
sound mind; and if it shall appear to 
such justice or justices upon such in- 
quiry, that such prisoner is of un- 
sound mind, and therefore incapable 
of taking the benefit of this Act in 
such manner as a person of sound 
mind might do, such justice or jus- 
tices shall forthwith make a record of 
the fact, and certify the same to the 
Court to be established by virtue of 
this Act; and thereupon it shall be 
lawful for such Court, at the instance 
of any person or persons on behalf of 
such -prisoner, to order notice to be 
inserted in the London Gazette, and 
in two or more public newspapers 
usually circulated in the neighbour- 
hood of such prison, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the usual residence of 
such prisoner before he or she was 
committed to such prison, as the said 
Court shail see fit, and shall in such 
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order specify and direct that applica. 
tiorr will be made to such Court for 
the discharge of such prisoner, on a 
day to be specified in such order, 
being twenty days at the least from 
the day of publication of such one of 
such Gazette and newspapers, con- 
taining such notice as shall be last 
published ; which notice, together 
with service of the like notice on the 
creditor or creditors at whose suit such 
prisoner shall be detained in custody, 
or his, her, or their attorney or attor- 
nies in such suit, shall be deemed suf- 
ficient to authorise the said Court to 
proceed to the discharge of such pri- 
soner, if otherwise entitled to such 
discharge, according to the true intent 
and meaning of such Act; and such 
Court shall proceed accordingly, and 
shall discharge such prisoner, in case 
it shall appear that such prisoner might 
have obtained his or her discharge un- 
der this Act, if of sound mind; and 
thereupon such Court shall direct a 
conveyance and assignment to be 
made of the estate and effects of such 
prisoner, and engagement for the pay- 
ment of his or her debts, according to 
the provisions of this Act, to be exe- 
cuted by the clerk of the said Court 
in the name and on the behalf of such 
prisoner. Commissioner of the Court 
to appoint officers. 

One of the Judges of one of the 
Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, at Westmin- 
ster, shall be nominated and appointed 
by such Courts on the first day of 
every Term after the passing of this 
Act, to be a Judge of a Court of Ap- 
peal from the Court to be established 
by virtue of this Act; and such Court 
——— shall hear and determine all 
appeals from any orders of the Court 
to be established by virtue of this Act, 
except such orders as are herein spe- 
cially directed to be final and conclu- 
sive, and such Court of Appeal shall 
have full power to affirm, reverse, or 
alter any such order; except as afore- 
said, as to such Court of Appeal shail 
seem just and reasonable, with or 
without costs; and the decisions of 
such Court of Appeal shall in all cases 
be final and conclusive. 

This Act shall continue in force un- 
til the 1st day of November in the year 
1818, and thenceforth until the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, 
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and no longer. This Act, or any part 
thereof, may be repealed or altered 
by any Act or Acts to be made in this 
present session of Parliament. 


Retreat of the Frencn Anmy from 
Moscow. 

(From Sir R. K. Porter’s ‘* Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia.’’] - 

HE frost commenced with an in- 
tensity uncommon even in Rus- 
sia. The wretched fugitives of Napo- 
leon were obliged to bivouac upon the 
naked snow, with no other covering 
than the drifting sleet which drove 
against their exposed bodies like the 
piercing points of arrows. In these 
terrible nights of more than mortal 
cold, they attempted to light fires; 
and round the half-kindled sparks 
they huddled together, to participate 
the vital heat each yet contained. But 
it was so small, that in a few hours 
many hundreds died, and when morn- 
ing dawned, their surviving comrades 


beheld them in ghastly circles of 


death around the glimmering ashes. 


It was hardly in the memory of the 
oldest person in Russia, a winter hav- 
ing set in so early with such iron ri- 
ses But the severest weather never 
ound a people unprepared which had 
been educated from infancy to endure 
its annua) return, and were never un- 
provided with means to repel any ex- 
traordinary violence. The Emperor, 
and the patriotic spirit of his nobles, 
had abundantly furnished the Russian 
army with provisions and winter 
clothing ; and, though out under all 
the inclemencies of the. season, they 
hardly felt its fierceness. 


Not so the French army. The 
persons whocomposed its legions were 
most of them born under more genial 
suns; their constitutions knew no ha- 
bits answerable to the attacks which 
would be made on them in cold cli- 
mates, and as no fictitious means had 
been prepared of shielding them from 
such inevitable evils, the consequence 
could not be but fatal. 


Day after day these unhappy men 
dragged on their wretched existence, 
All military ideas were thrown aside : 
it was no longer an army that was re- 
treating, but a multitude ot famishing 
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individuals, each seeking his own pre- 
servation, and careless of all other ob< 
jects in the world. To speak of dis- 
cipline, or order, was mockery to 
them. They spurned at a command 
so impotent, that it could only issue 
its decrees to their perishing ranks.— 
‘«Give us bread,” they would cry, 
“and we will obey you!” Officer 
and private alike contemned every 
effort of the Generals to maintain su- 
bordination, and the visible appear- 
ance of an army. They broke away 
in bands, like wild beasts howling for 
their prey; and rushing together, or 
in desperate solitary attempts, tore 
down every obstacle in their path to 
procure food and raiment. Friend 
and foe were assailed, self-preservation 
was their sole motive, and when no 
Russian property presented itself for 
plunder, they fell upon their own 
waggons, and pillaged them of their 
contents. A horrible distraction seized 
upon thousands, and wherever they 
moved, the direst spectacles tracked 
their steps. Their figures now ap- 
peared hardly human; the faces of 
some were disfigured by the loss of 
various features from the inveteracy 
of the frost; others had lost their 
bands or feet, some whole limbs, but 
even these injuries were small, when 
compared with the combination of 
bodily sufferings (hitherto unknown 
in the annals of the world) which fell 
upon many, and produced diseases for 
which there is yet no name. The 
most horrible Golgotha of human vic- 
tims sacrificed to the Molochs of In- 
dia, could not be more fraught with 
the wrecks of mortality, than this road 
of death. Here perished man put on 
every shape of horror, and vast and 
deep were the heaps of his remains. 
Some lay in enviable rest: but history’ 
wiil have the abhorrent fact to relate, 
that many were the mangled bodies 
torn by the hands of their maddened 
comrades, who, wrought to phrenzy 
by the pangs of uvappeased hunger, 
seized on the limbs of the dead, and 
devoured the loathsome flesh with the 
appetites of cannibals. 

Such were the effects on the most 
violent spirits arnongst these wretched 
men; but those of a more temperate 
nature bore the miseries of want and 
cold with a stern despair, until the 
weakness of their frames not allowing 
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them to contend with the influence 
of the frost, a frightful drowsiness 
seized-on all their faculties. Thou- 
sands in this state sunk into the hands 
of their conquerors; without speech, 
deprived of every sense, and almost 
motionless, they ceased to live even 
before they ceased to breathe. 

The phials of wrath seemed to pour 
all their fury on the heads of Napo- 
leon’s army. It was a scene that 
must make the most infidel mind 
pause to meditate; it was a scene to 
wring with agony the most obdurate 
heart. Bitter then was the cup of 
misery which man drank to the dregs. 

As man brought himself, by his own 
will, into the way of these evils, it 
seems but just that he should be the 
longest afflicted. The poor animals 
which the French army had made the 
companions of their invasion, also 
suffered, but death sooner relieved 
them from their pangs. In every part 
of the retreat it was observed, that al- 
though the men had all the miseries 
which reason, in such a situation, 
must add to those of the body to con- 
tend with, yet their animals more im- 
mediately felt the fatal effects of the 
season. Each day and night the horses 
died by hundreds, These poor crea- 
tures had long been without forage, 
and the fatigue they endured had 
quite exhausted them even before the 
winter set in; but when that put the 
last stroke to the misery of the French 
army, no care was taken to shoe the 
animals for their icy march, and the 
consequence was injuries to their feet 
which nothing could cure, and a 
weakness of limbs which debilitated 
the creature to an excess that render- 
ed him almost useless. To remedy 
this, what the enfeebled strength of a 
few could not do, many were brought 
to accomplish; thus, instead of the 
usual complement of horses to draw 
a heavy piece of artillery or a waggon, 
twelve, fourteen, and often twenty, 
were put to the task. But even with 
this addition, should they arrive at a 
rising ground up which the load was 
to be drawn, it became an insurmount- 
able barrier, and guns and waggons 
were abandoned. The cavalry, (all 
excepting the cavalry of the guards), 
were hourly dismounted to assist with 
their horses in these often vain at- 
tempts to save their artillery and bag- 
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gage. Sometimes, to preserve the 
horses, the baggage was Jeft, and fre. 
quently both were lost together; the 
horses sinking at once under the un. 
equal labour, and the abandoned wag- 
gons seized in the sight of their own- 
ers by the hovering Cossacs. 

The grand army of Russia, conti- 
nuing its march by cross roads, kept 
in a parallel line with the retreat of 
the enemy. General Miloradovitch 
ceased not to press upon their left 
flank, while he proceeded with Platoff 
and bis clouds of the Don, whieh, , 
with a fiercer fire than ever shot from 
the Boreal- Morn, hung on the ‘corps 
of Beauharnois. The passage of the 
Dneiper at Dorogobouche bad been 
anticipated by the Russians; and a 
strong corps from their main army 
was fast approaching to increase the 
enemy’s difficulties in attempting to 
cross it. 

Every arm, in this awful moment, 
was raised to rid the empire of its in- 
vaders, and to hurl a direfal retribu- 
tion on their heads. The great, the 
aged Koutousoff, rested neither day 
nor night, but exposed himself at all 
hours, and under every inclemency of 
the season, to watch the progress of 
the enemy’s flight; to share anxiety 


and fatigue with the youngest and 


most active of his soldiers. While he 
shared in their toil and in their glory, 
he forgot the merits of his ‘own ani- 
mating example, and thus unequivo- 
cally demands the gratitude-of poste- 
rity for the men he led to conquest. 

«« The Cossacs perform miracles of 
bravery. They not only destroy whole 
columns of the enemy’s infantry, but 
fall with undaunted resolution upon 
his flaming artillery: they destroy all 
that opposes them. Indeed the same 
spirit animates the whole of the Rus- 
sian army.” 

On the 7th of November, General 
Platof¥, at the head of his band of 
warriors, passed swiftly along the 
right side of the road leading to Do- 
rogobouche. His pursuit was Beau- 
harnois, and to post his Cossacs in 
situations to prevent the marauding 
parties of the fugitives from destroy- 
ing the villages which had yet escaped 
the last ravages of war. As he came 
down upon the way which leads from 
Dorogobouche to Douchovochina, a 
far from the village of Zeselia, he f 
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in with a division of Beauharnois.— —_Platoff¥ having destroyed nearly the, 


The gallant chief of the Cossacs, even whole of Beaubarnois’ division, moved 
on the instant of rencontre, threw his down upon Douchovochina to finish 
followers into order of attack, which its destruction, and then dispatched 
he could do to advantage, as the ene- eight regiments of Cossacs to strength- 
my had taken a very epen position. en those already sent towards Smo- 
He directed both flanks of bis oppo- lenzk. , His intentions were to follow 
nent to be assaulted at the same time, these successes by proceeding on the 
while he with a chosen squadron great road beyond Selobpneva, and 
would bear down upon the centre. then turning on the heads of the ene- 
Victory now seemed to sit upon his my’s advancing columns, cut them 
helm. The enemy’s right and left off in van and rear. 
were turned, and the centre, not able A short time after this affair some 
to stand the united charge of chasseurs, of the Russian parties intercepted a 
artillery, and Cossaes, gave way in French courier, with letters from the 
every direction ; some fied, but many defeated division to that of Smolenzk. 
fell, dying the pale snow with torrents Two are here subjoined from Beau- 
of human blood. Discomfited at harnois, and they will give no faint 
every point, this once formidable di- impressions of his own idea of the 
vision separated from before the sufferings of the unhappy wretches 
swords of their victors, one oe fly- under his command. 
ing towards Douchovochina, and the . . 
other taking wing toSmolenzk, Pla- Letter from the Viceroy of Italy to the 
toff dispatched a strong corps in pur- Prince of Neufchatel, dated Jrom 
suit of the latter, while he himself  ¢Ae village of Zeselia, Nov.7, 1812. 
followed the former, (at whose head __“ I have the honour toinform yout 
was Beauharnois), with a botly of highness, that I put myself in motion 
troops determined to seize or pursue at four o'clock this morning, but the 
its commander to the verge of the badness of the roads and the severity 
empire. of the frost opposed so many obstacles 
he gallant train came up with the to the march of my division, that oui 
object. of their chace the next day van only was able to reach this place 
near to the banks of the Vape. The by six in the evening, the rear guard 
atmosphere was darkened by a thick- taking up a position nearly 2 leagues 
ly- falling snow, but darkness and light behind. 
were the same to the zeal of the Cos- = ‘* At five in the morning the ene- 
sac, the blaze of his own ardour was my appeared on our right, attacking 
sufficient, and the battle was renewed. at the saine instant -our van, out 
Beauharnois made a firmer resistance centre, and our rear, with artillery, 
than before; his soldiers received the Cossacs, and dragoons. At the head 
charge of the Russians with a furious he found an opening, of which he 
reco, and the combat raged for a took immediate advantage, and charg- 
little time with a grappling kind of ing with a loud houra! made a prize 
courage. But it was not the courage of two pieces of regimental cannon, 
of military order; the voice of com- which had been stopped by a steep 
mand was not heard; all was the re- acclivity at some distance from their 
sult of individual feeling, at one mo- escorts. The 9th regiment: ran to 
ment cutting down his adversary, and recover them, but they had been al- 
in the next, hurried on by frantic de- ready carried off. 
spair, precipitating himself upon the ‘* On the rear-guard the enemy 
pointed weapons of the Cossacs. opened a fire from four guns, and 
Upwards of 1500 of the enemy General Ornano believes that he saw 
were killed during theattacks of these infantry upon every other point with 
two days, and 3500 taken prisoners, two pieces of cannon each, but he 
Amongst the latter were General San- does not assert it as a positive fact. 
son, many chiefs of regiments, and ‘* Your highness must allow that 
more than one hundred officers of in- my situation is extremely critical; 
ferior ranks. The spoils were sixty- embarrassed as ] am by the quantity 
two pieces of cannon, several stand- of baggage with which I have been 
ards, baggage, &c. &c. forced to encumber myself, and by 
Universat Mac. Vor. XX. 3C 
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a long ttain of artillery, of which, taking the same direction with ours 
without exaggeration, 400 horses have selves. ‘ 
died this-day. Nevertheless, I shall « To-night I send a strong recon- 
continue my march by dawn to-mor- noisance upon Douchovochina, which 
row, with the intention of reaching place [ ew to reach to-morrow, 
Pologgi, where J shall endeavour to provided the enemy does not oppose 
gain that information which must de- a serious resistance to my march ; for 
termine whether 1 shall proceed to I must not conceal from your high- 
Douchovochina or to Pneva. ness that the sufferings of these three 
“< T will not conceal from yout !2st days have so completely depressed 
highness, that after making every ex- the spirit of the soldiery, that I —_ 
ertion to carry forward the artillery, I ‘hey are at this moment incapable 
am at last under the necessity of aban- aking any sort of exertion. Many 
doning so fruitless an attempt. In Of the troops are dead from famine 
our present situation we must be pre- and from cold; and others, in — 
pared to make great sacrifices, and have suffered themselves to be taken 
this very day several guns have been by the enemy - : » 
spiked and buried. I have the honour, &c. 
** ] have the honour, &c.” poy, moving upon Douchovochina, 
Letter from the Viceroy of Italy to the BEaubarnois cut off the communica. 
Prince of Neufchatel, p bow Nov. 8, ene pw prayed 
1812, at the passage of the Vope. such a route can only be account 
** T enclose to your highness a let- for in his anxiety to find some subsis- 
ter which, though written by me yes- tence for his famished people. Could 
terday, failed of reaching you; the this be accomplished he might haye a 
officer who was to have delivered it hope of gaining Vitepsk, and joining 
having been ied astray by his guide. the remnant of his division with the 
“« Your highness will be surprised forces of Victor and Oudinot, who 
to find me yet upon the Vope; Lhave were supposed to be then in that 
not, however, been the less active in neighbourhood. j 
quitting Zeselia by five this morning, |-Whatever might have been his fu- 
but the road is so cut with ravines, ture object,:the means to reach it 
that it required nearly miraculous ef- were destroyed by the Cossacs. They 
forts to reach even thus far. It is never checked the career of their pur- 
with the most painful feelings that I suit, till they chaced the Viceroy of 
discover the necessity I am under of’ Italy and his staf¥ to the gates of Smo- 
confessing to your highness the great lensk; and saw the poor wretches 
sacrifices we have made to expedite who had formed the last fragment.of 
our march. These three days only his division, dispersing themselves for 
have cost us two-thirds of out artif. shelter in every direction, flying to 
lery, and of the troops, 400 horses the woods and over the trackless 
died yesterday, and to-day we have snows, where they perished to a man. 
lost double that number, not includ- There was not one of the Generals 
ing any of those J was obliged to pro- o¢ Napoleon who did not openly or 
cure for the baggage-waggons and secretly condemn their leader for per+ 
other carriages. Whole trains pe- sisting in leaving Moscow with se 
tished nearly at the same instant, 8€- immense a train of artillery. The 
veral of which had been three times delay it occasioned in their retreat, 
renewed. and the vast consumption of cattle it 
“« To-day this division of the army occasioned to transport it along, was 
has not been disturbed in its march, one great cause of the future calami- 
Some thought they perceived Cossacs ties of the army. Time, infinitely va- 
withoutartillery, but thatcircumstance luable at this crisis, was worse than 
not being usual, it may be a mistake. lost. The various impediments which 


If the report of one of the Voltigeurs, lay in the — of = _— appen- 
t, stole away the hours 


who was sent out on a marauding par- —-— of flig 
and days in attempting to surmount 


them; thousands of horses, taken from 


ty, may be believed, he was followed 
by a column. of infantry and artillery 
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riders too enfeebled to bear the toil 
of walking, perished in the harness of 
the guns; and the guns themselves 
were at last abandoned! But not till 
the delay they had occasioned had 
sealed the fate of the army :—it was 
overtaken by the winter of the north! 
At this monjent when his dismount- 
ed and fainting troops were left to the 
mercy of their pursuers, he affects 
thus to remark on their situation ;— 
** the enemy, who saw on the road 
the traces of the calamity which had 
befallen the army, hastened to take 
advantage of its misfortune. He sur- 
rounded every column with Cossacs, 
who, like the Arabs of the desert, 
carried off the trains and carriages 
which were separated from us. Such 
are the acts of this despicable cavalry, 
—— —* noise, mee are not ca- 
pable of equalling in s a compan 
of vebtigewe They are rhea wed 
by the favour of circumstances alone.” 
~ All the hopes and false calculations 
of Bonaparte relative to the conquest 
of Russia, have been dissipated in en- 
deavouring to realise them. Never 
was contempt of the character and 
resources of a nation more deeply 
rooted in the breast of man, than was 
the French Ruler’s contempt of this 
empire. Never since nations existed 
has there been manifested so unani- 
mous a patriotism, and with that pa- 
triotism a succession of resources 
equal to every exigency of the time. 
be calamities of the invasion, in- 
stead of damping the ardour of the 
people, drew forth in tenfold strength 
their courage and incalculable powers 
of war. d while Napoleon pro- 
claimed to the world that he went 
to separate a race of slaves from their 
tyrants, he only made it ote that 
in the empire of Russia stil exists the 
polity of the patriarchal ages. There 
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ANCIENT MODE OF COMMEMORATING 
ASH WEDNESDAY AT COURT. 
MONG the customs which have 
sunk into disuse was a singularly 
absurd one, continued eyen to so late 
a period as the reign of George I. 
During Lent, an officer denominated 
the King's: Cock Crower, crowed the 
hour each night within the precincts 
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may be found the hereditary bond and 
the free: a circle of allodial princes, 
and their tenants, who, born on the 
lands and of a line of ancestors coeval 
with the pedigree of their lords, are 
rather the sons than the slaves of the 
soil. When Englishmen, in general, 
speak of northern vassalage, it is evi- 
ent they consider it in the same point 
of view that they did the slavery in 
the West Indies. But no two states 
can possess more distinct lines of dif+ 
ference. The bonds of the Russian 
asant are the same with those which 
ound the Chaldean shepherd; the 
servitude of the negro in the West 
Indies, was the slavery of a Spartan 
helot. As there is a progress in civi- 
lization, and every nation cannot be 
prepared to share at the same moment 
the privileges of other uations, it is as 
illiberal as absurd to contemn all peoe 
ple who are not elevated to the same 
pitch of political consequence we are 
ourselves, Solon gave to the Athe- 
nians not the best possible code of 
laws, but the best they would bear, 
Such is ever the conduct of wisdom, 
Nations.are like children. .They are 
not set at perfect liberty till education 
had made them a Jaw to themselves, 
The Russian sovereign and his princes 
are not ignorant of this ordinance of 
nature. The circumstances of the 
French invasion have called forth the 
characters of the people. The high 
and theJow are made sensible_of their 
relative duties to the common weal ; 
they are acquainted with their own 
powers; they are aware of each others 
virtues: and. the uences are 
obvious. Alexander is the father of 
his empire! and the Russian nation 
must become as great in internal po- 
licy, as it is now renowned for loyalty 
and arms. 


GLEANER, 


of the palace, instead of proclaiming 
it in the usual manner of watchmen, 
On the first Ash Wednesday after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, 
as the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George the second) sat down to su 
per, this officer abruptly entered t 
apartment, and according to: accuss 
— usage, proclaimed in a sound 
3 2 : 
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Tesembling the shrill pipe of a cock, 
that it was ‘ past ten o'clock.” Taken 
by surprise, and but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language, 
the astonished Prince naturally mis- 
took the tremulation of the assumed 
¢row as some mockery intended to 
insult him, and instantly rose to _re- 
sent the affront ; nor was it without 
difficulty that the interpreter explained 
the nature of the custom, and satisfied 
‘ him tbat a compliment was designed, 
according to the court etiquette of 
the time.—From this period we find 
no further account of the exertion of 
the imitative powers of this important 
ofticer ; but the Court has been left 
to reason and conscience to remind 
them of the season of the year, and 
jhat a cock once called back Peter to 
repentance. 
ORIGIN OF BRITANNIA ON OUR COP- 
PER COIN. 

To Charles’s (the second) partiality 
for his graceful and acomplished cou- 
sin, Frances Stuart, we owe the ele- 
gant representation of Britannia on 
our copper coin: he admired and al- 
most even idolized this celebrated 
beauty, but could not seduce her as 
he was base enough to essay, though 
he assailed her with compliments 
which he considered were likely to 
succeed ; and it was from one of the 
medals struck to perpetuate his ad- 
miration of her delicate symmetry, 
that Britannia was stamped in the 
form she still bears on our_halfpence 
and farthings.—Brady’s Clavis Ca- 
lendaria, vol. 1. p. 143. 

PORTRAIT OF BEKKER. 

One Bekker, about 150 years since, 
published a book, with his own por- 
trait, against the existence of Satanic 
agency in the material world, &c. 
when the author himself being not at 
all handsome, Lammonoye, a French- 
man, wrote the following epigram 
upon him and his book :— 

Tho’ Satan’s own power you’ve broke and 
diminish’d, 
Let no one persuade you enough has been 


one ; 

All thoughts of his image you surely had 
finish’d, . 

Jlad you not supply’d us with one of your 
own. 
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ANGELS. 

The several fires which have ap- 
peared to men under particular forms, 
and the Genii themselves who were 
supposed to animate or preside over 
those fires, were called in the Persian 
language, Azer, or Atoun, and in the 
Pehlavi, dter. See p. 97, of Ouseley’s 
Epitome of the Ancient History of 
Persia. In the *urhung Borhan Katee 
mention is made of the Azer Gushtasp, 
which was the name of a fire-temple 
erected at Balkh by Hystaspes, and 
also the name of the angel, or guar- 
dian genius, who superintended, or 
presided over the fire, As at Pietra- 
mala, in Italy, as in many parts of 
Arabia, so in Persia there are several 
natural exhalatories of hydrogen gas, 
where innocuous pillars of flame ha- 
bitually wander about the ground, 
— through the bushes without 

urning them. These flames, by the 
fire-worshippers of antiquity, were 
supposed to be conscious emanations 
of the soul of the universe, and gave 
to the Jews and to the Persians the 
first ideas of their angels. 

VENICE. 

It has been recently observed with 
respect to an inscription written by 
Leibnitz for a Venetian medal, just a 
century ago, complimenting her with 
the title of Queen of the Sea, because 
like Venus she sprang from its foam, 
that Venice really appears to have 
been born of the sea, and to be eva- 
nescent too; bubble after bubble! 

BARLEY BREAK. 

The plainest description of this once 
favourite amusement of our ancestors, 
frequently alluded to by Scotch and 
English poets, occurs in a note by 
Mr. Gifford in his excellent edition of 
Massinger—On ‘“ The Virgin Mar- 
il t was played by six people, 
three of each sex, who were coupled 
by lot. A piece of ground was then 
chosen and divided into three com- 
partments, of which the middle one 
was called Hell. It was the object of 
the couple condemned to this divi- 
sion, to catch the others whoadvanced 
from the two extremities, -in which 
case a change of situation took place, 
and Hell was filled by the couple who 
were excluded by preoccupation from 
the other places. In this catching, 
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however, there was some difficulty, 
as by the regulations of the game the 
middle couple were not to separate 
before they had succeeded, while the 
others might break hands whenever 
they found themselves hard pressed. 
When all bad been taken in turn, the 
last couple was said to be in heil, and 
the game ended. 

Thi- zame is supposed to have been 
abolished when the Puritans, general 
enemies to cheerfulness, got the upper 
hand. 

DEATH OF LORD BACON. 

In Aubrey’s MSS. now preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Aubrey 
himself professes to have received his 
information from Thomas Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, who was in habits of 
intimacy with his lordship, and fre- 
quently visited him. ‘* The cause of 
his lordship’s death was trying an ex- 
periment as he was taking the air in 
a coach with Dr. Witherborne, a 
Scotchman, physician to the king. To- 
wards Highgate, snow laid upon the 
ground, and it came into my Lord’s 
thought why flesh might not be pre- 
served in snow as in salt. They were 
resolved they would try the experi- 
ment presently ; they alighted out of 
the coach, and went into a poor wo- 
man’s house at the bottom of High- 
gate Hill, and bought a hen, made her 
exenterate it, and then stuffed the body 
with snow. In assisting, Lord Bacon 
was chilled, that he immediately fell so 
ill that he could not return to his 
lodgings, (I suppose then at Gray’s 
{nn) but went to the Earl of Arundel’s 
house at Highgate, where they put 
him into a good bed, warmed with a 
pan ; but it was a damp bed, that had 
not been lainin for about a year before, 
which gave him such a cold as I re- 
member he ( Hobbes) told me, he died 
of suffocation.” 

THE DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE 

STORK 

Are thus described by a recent 
traveller in the. north of Germany :— 
** At ashort distance from Hamburgh 
{says the relator) I was much struck 
with the appearance of a farm-house, 
and I perceived that the storks had 
built their nests on the roof of one of 
the buildings, These birds are every 
where on terms of peace with man, 
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but they meet with particular marks 
of respect in the north of Germany and 
Holland, te which countries they ren- 
der important services in delivering 
them froma great number of un- 
— reptiles engendered by the 

umidity of the soil. In the cities, as 
well as the country, their dwelling is 
respected, and it is preserved for a 
number of years on the same tower, 
or on the same roof. The bird re- 
turns annually, after having completed 
its residence in more southern coun- 
tries. He isa traveller who for a cer- 
tain time has forsaken his household 
gods; with an assurance of meeting 
with them again on his return; re- 
lYing on finding an asylum, and en- 
joying all the rites of hospitality, 
the storks repair to their labour with 
an entire security, and often as- 
sociate with man himself, placing 
themselves by his side, in the fields 
and in the gardens. It isa spectacle 
of peace, of concord, and benevolence, 
which the imagination is delighted to 
contrast with that of those animo- 
sities, feuds, and devastations, which 
appear to form the te vas destiny of 
this earth.” 

RELIGIOUS FORTUNE TELLING. 

The Sortes Sanctorum, or Sortes 
Sacre of the ancient Christian, has 
been lately much illustrated in the 
Classical Journal :— 

These, the writer observes, were a 
species of divination practised in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, and con- 
sisted in casually opening the Hol 
Scriptures, and from the words which 
first presented themselves, deducin 
the future lot of the enquirer. They 
were evidently derived trom the Sor- 
tes Homerica and Sortes Virgilane 
of the Pagans, but accommodated to 
their own circumstances by the 
Christians. 

Complete copies of the old and new 
testaments, being rarely met with 
— to the invention of printing the 

salms, the Prophets or the Four Gos- 
pels, were the parts of holy writ 
principally made use of in these con- 
sultations, which were sometimes ac- 
companied with various ceremonies, 


.and conducted with great solemnity, 


especially on public occasions. Thus 
the Emperor Heraclius in the war 
against the Persians, being at a loss 
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whether to advance or retreat, com- 
manded a public fast for three days, at 
the end of which he be jaan to the 
four Gospels, and opened upon a text 
which he regarded as an oracular inti- 
mation to winter in Albania. Grego- 
ry, of Tours, also relates that Mero- 
veus being desirous of obtaining the 
kingdom of Chilperic, his father con- 
sulted a female fortune teller, who 
promised him the possession of royal 
éstates; but to prevent deception and 
to try the truth of her prognosti- 
cations, he caused the Psalter, the 
Book of Kings, and the Four Gospels 
to be laid upon the shrine of St. Mar- 
tin, and after fasting and solemn pray- 
er, opened upon passages which not 
only destroyed his former hopes, but 
seemed to predict the unfortunate 
events which afterwards befel him. 

A French writer in 506, says ‘* this 
abuse was introduced by the super- 
stition of the people, and afterwards 
gained ground by the ignorance of 
the bishops.” ‘This appears evident 
from Pithon’s Collection of Canons, 
containing some forms under the ti- 
tle of The Lot of the Apostles. These 
were found at the end of the Canons 
of the Apostles in the Abbey of Mar- 
mousier. Afterwards, various Canons 
‘were made in the different Councils 
and Synods against this superstition ; 
these continued to be framed in the 
councils cf London under Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc in 1075, and Corboy] 
in 11206. 

The founder of the Francisians, it 
seems, having denied himself the pos- 
session of any thing but coats and a 
cord, and still having doubts whether 
he might not posses books, first pray- 
ed, and then casually opened upon 
Mark, chapter iv. ‘* Unto you it is 
given to know the mystery of the 

ingdom of God ; but unto them that 
are without, all these things are done 
in parables,” from which he drew the 
conclusion, that books were not ne- 
cessary for him. 

One Peter of Tholouse being ac- 
cused of heresy, and having denied 
it upon oath, one of those who stood 
by, in order to judge of the truth of 
bis oath, seized the book upon which 
he had sworn, and opening it hastily, 
met with the words of the Devil to 
our Saviour, ‘“‘ What have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth,” 


The Gleaner. 
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and from thence coneluded that the 
accused was guilty, and had nothing 
to do with Christ ! 

The extraordinary case also of King 
Charles I. and Lord Falkland, fas 
applicable to divination of this kind, 
is related. Being together at Oxford, 
they went one day to see the public 
library, and were shewn among other 
books a Virgil, finely printed and ex- 
quisitely bound. Lord Falkland, to 
divert the king, proposed that he 
should make a trial of his fortune by 
the Sortes Virgilane.. The King 
opening the book, the passage he hap- 
pened to light upon was part of Dido’s 
imprecation against Agneas in Lib.iv, 
1.615.- King Charles seeniing con- 
cerned at the accident, Lord Falkland 
would likewise try his own fortune, 
— he might fall upon some pas- 
sage that could have no relation to bis 
case, and thus divert the Kings 
thoughts from any impression the 
other might have upon him ; but the 
place Lord Falkland stumbled upon 
was still more suited to his destiny, 
being the expressions of Evander mo 
the untimely death of his son Pallas, § 
Lib. xi. Lord Falkland fell in the 
battle of Newbury in 1644, and 
Charles was beheaded in 1649. 

The kind of divination among the 
Jews, termed by them Bath Kol, or 
the daughter of the voice, was not 
very dissimilar to the Sortes Sane- 
torum of the Christians. The mode 
of practising it, was by appealing to 
the first words accidentally heard from 
any one speaking or reading. 
following is an instance from the 
Talmud : Rabbi Jochanan and 
Rabbi Simeon. Ben Lachish, de- 
siring to see the face of R. Samuel, a 
Babylonish doctor : ‘* Let us follow," 
said they “ the hearing of Bath Kol.” 
Travelling, therefore, near a school, 
they heard the voice of a boy readi 
these words out of the First Book 
Samuel], ‘* And Samuel died.” They 
observed this, and inferred from hence 
that their friend Samuel was dead, 
and so they found it. Some of. the 
ancient Christians too, it seems, used 
to go to church with a pur 
receiving as the will of heaven, the 
words of scripture that were singing 
at their entrance. 

To pay a very 


reat deference in 
opening upon 4 place of scripture, a 
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to its affording an assurance of salva- 
tion, used to be a very common 
ractice amongst the people called 
Methodists, but chiefly those of the 
Calvinistic persuasion ; this; itis pro- 
bable, has declined in proportion with 
the earnestness of these people in 
other respects. They had also another 
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opinion, viz. that if the recollection 
of any — text of scripture 
happened to arise in their minds, ‘this 
was likewise looked upon as a kind of 
immediate revelation from heaven. 
This they call being presented or 
brought home to them! 


CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Campaicn, a Poem; in Com- 
memoration of the Battles of Vit- 
toria and the Pyrenees. By Joun 
Gwituiam, Author of ‘ The Battles 
of the Danube and Barrosa,’ ‘ The 

ower of Bliss, Sc. Dedicated 
(by Permission) to the Most Noble 
Kichard, Marquis Wellesley, K.G. 
&c. &e. &c. 1 vol. 1813. 


HE modesty of an author is some- 

‘thing like the chastity of a wo- 
man: it commonly yields to repeated 
attacks, Mr. Gwilliam has thrice en- 
countered public opinion in the 
shrouded obscurity of a nameless wri- 
ter: butsuch success as he appreciates 
has given him confidence, and he 
now advances to claim the honours 
he believes the world ready to bestow 
tpon him. Whatever expectations 
of success he may have formed, we 
hope have been realized; and what- 
ever accumulation of renown he an- 
ticipates from his present disclosure, 
we shal! have no objection to see con- 
ferred. His demand certainly is not 
prematurely enforced, in comparison 
with those who rush forth at once to 
decorate their names: but it remains 
to be seen what chaplet a thinking 
and a critical age will weave ‘for our 
candidate’s brow. 


We very recently had occasion to 
éxamine a volume of miscellaneous 
poems, written by Mr. Gwilliam, 
when we were cotmpelled to castigate 
the singular licentiousness of his pen. 
That work we do not find appended 
to his name in the title page of the 
present volume; and we hope the 
omission proceeds from an anxious 
desire on his part, to be forgotten as 
= author. = will a conduce to 

is respectability; nor will any sinister 
efforts. to po it with voluntary 
criticism, beamong those things whi 


‘Mr. Gwilliam will remember with 
satisfaction to himself, 

Mr. Gwilliam seems desirous of 
creating for his pen a peculiar and ex- 
clusive function. Battle strains have 
a singular charm for him, and as long 
as wars continue, he will scarcely be 
in want of a topic to write upon. He 
has already celebrated the conflicts of 
the Danube and Barrosa; the contest 
at Albuera has occupied his muse; 
and he now advances to recount the 
glorious deeds of our countrymen in 
the memorable field of Vittoria, and 
in the passes of the Pyrenees. To the 
praise of selecting great and striking - 
subjects he is unquestionably entitleds 
but the human mind has a capacity 
for conceiving what it may be de- 
ficient in expressing, and without an 
unnecessary depreciation of Mr. Gwil- 
liam's talents, we are. certainly of 
opinion that Lord Wellington's great- 
ness, and the valour of his army, re- 
main to be adequately celebrated. 
We have seen, indeed, sone very high 
wrought panegyrics upon the former 
productions of Mr. Gwilliam, in cers 
tain contemporary journals: they asto- 
nished us: Milton and Shakspeare. 
could scarcely receive higher: we do 
not inquire how they came there, nor 
who wrote them, but they so decidedly 
surpassed all legitimate claims that we 
could discover ta Mr. -G.’s poems that 
they very naturally encited a only 
our surprise but our suspicion. In the 
opinion of ¢hose critics, therefore, out 
estimate of Mr. Gwilliam must ap- 
pear cold and insufficient. It is sin- 
cere, however, and that is a quality 
which he has taught us to believe he 
values. 

The present volume is very appro- 
priately inseribed to Lord Wellesley ; 
and in the advertisement Mr. Gwil- 
liam infgrms us that he feels ‘* a more 
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than ordinary confidence as to its suc- 
cess.” We repeat our hopes that he 
will not be disappointed. 

Our author constructs his lines with 
much fluency, but he seems, to us, 
deficient in the power of vigorously 
conceiving or forcibly expressing. His 
couplets want that intellectual stamp 
without which though, like base coin, 
they may obtain a brief currency, they 
must at last be discarded. His pe- 
riods will not endure analysis. If the 
reader attempt it, he immediately 
finds the corpus sine pectore ; a vague 
accumulation of words that convey 
no distinct meaning in the author, 
nor excite any emotion in the reader. 
The mind languishes through a suc- 
cession of pages which present only 
the unvarying recurrence of chance- 
assorted epithets, trite imagery, and 
feeble expletives. It is a blank and 
dreary expanse where sometimes, in- 
deed, an humble floweret peeps forth 
and delights us the more from the 
surrounding barrenness, but where the 
eye looks in vain for plants of a 
nobler and more stately growth. Nor 
is this total absence of intellectual 
power redeemed or compensated even 
by the frivolous ornaments of diction. 
We are far from being deluded by 
auy of those splendid combinations of 
phrase which, though they do not 
adorn the embodied offspring of mind, 
yet, like magnificent trappings upon 
a puny form, at least delight by their 
own taste, elegance, and gorgeous 
profusion. ‘This is our opinion; and 
opening the volume at hazard we pro- 
duce the following vouchers of its 
correctness :— 


«* But not inactive was the soul, 

That long had curb’d the Gaul’s controul, 
And turn’d bis utmost skill to nought, 
By prompter and profounder thought.” 


«* And when the red, unseem/y star, 

That glows on evening’s dusky car, 

Rose o’er the southern convent spires, 

A thousand strong divine desires, 

A thousand hopes, and dreams sublime, 

The birth of Spain's romantic clime, 
Possess’d the warrior’s soul.”” 


« J need not say the British breast, 
When with some darling scheme pos- 
sess'd, 
Enjoys in slumber’s arms no rest, 
No solace or repose,” 
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*¢ And often from the woedland shade, 
The bugle’s thrilling notes invade 
The keen, enraptur’¢@ ear.” 


** In various hues the troops were dight, 

Blue, yellow, green, and red and white, 

Alternate met the wond’ring sight, 
Aud Scotia’s éartan sheen.” 


«¢ Sheen,” by the bye, is one of the 
most useful words our author ever 
caught. It rimes to so many others: 
and consequently we find it in almost 
every page. 


¢ With pennons rais’d, and sword in hand, 
Britannia rocks the conscious land, 
For freedom and for life.” 


** Such as would make the heart fo grieve, 
The warrior’s ardent soul fv heave, 
And every vein ¢o sweil,” 


« Bright wav'd the pennons through the 
air, 
Beneath the sun’s triumphant glare.” 


Doubtless the sun felt a sincere 
triumph, and shone with consequent 
Justre on that day. Bold metaphors 
mark the poet. 


** Whether to Salamanca’s plain 

The contemplative eye we strain, 
Whether to proud Alberche’s shore, 
Damp with the tyrant’s brightest gore.” 


Will ary man be so bold as to af- 
firm the meaning of the last life ? 


** From many a field and rugged pass, 

Like locusts sweeping o'er the grass, 
Her veieran lines appear’d,— 

Troop following troop of varied hue, 

Across the plain in haste withdrew, 
With hope’s allurements cheer’d ; 

Crowding upon the startl’d view, 

Yellow and white, and green and blue, 
A thousand pennons glare.” 


Sed satis superque. We might go 
5 
on this way and extract the whole 


volume. If any reader remain incre- 
dulous, we can only recommend hin 
to purchase his, rience by buying 
the volume. We cannot refrain 
from two more mens. The first 
will shew how well Mr. Gwilliam can 
versify an Extraordinary Gazette ; the 
second, how ill he can imagine lan- 
guage for the Marquis of Wellington. 


Along the passes, thro’ each dipad defile, 
The red-cross glitters, and the lilié 
simile, 
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The sloping jav’lins catch the sunny glare, 

And give new radiance to the summer 
air 5— 

On Roncesvalles,—fam'd in ancient days, 

Morillo’s force its dauntless front displays, 

Byng’s lighter troops, with these united, 
stand, 

Support the right, and all the vale com- 
mand, 

Not far remote, their sueccour and relief, 

Lies posted Britain’s memorable* chief, 

His steady bands upon Visearret lie, 

Yo seize the fortunes of their brave ally, 

While prowliy quarter’d on Olaqua’s 
towers, 

Picton displays the auxiliary powers, 

Warm and impatient to advance his 
might, 

And close ‘the doubts and fortunes of the 
fight! : 

Not less renown'd, with equal ardour 
fir’d, 

Th’ intrepid Hill his mingled force in- 
spir’d, 

Through Bastan’s valley, panting for the 
fray, 

Britannia urges her impetuous way, 

With her’s united, Lusia’s sons appear, 

Lie on the flanks, and form the smiling 
rear, 

In Campbell’s eye their Variatus glows, 

They think of him, and smile upon their 
foes :— 

By him’ they swear~for he inspires them 
all, 

With him to conquer, or with him to fall! 

Alduides heard their vows, and saw them 
stand 

Tn danger’s hor, a firm, unshaken band! 

Repelling Gaul’s impetuous career, 

Her flying thunders, and her barbed spear. 


The following is intended for an 
animating address from Lord Wei- 
lington to bis generals :— 


** On,” cried the chief, “ on Dalhousie! 
and tear 

From youder height the banner planted 
there,— 

That done, with fury on the legions sweep, 

Now boldly vert’ring to assail the steep: 

On, Picton! ony the trying hour is nigh, 

Cross the dark heights, and teach the ligt 
to fly; 

On Roncesvalles push your TIGHT array, 

Aud thus secure the fortunes of the day.” 


What Tyrtean strains! The poet, 
no doubt, intended au oblique allu- 
sion to Lord Wellington's country, 
when he made him desire the gallant 
Picton ‘* teach the French to fly. It 





* Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole, 
Universat Mac. Vou, XX. 
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was doubtless more gratifying to that 
officer to be taught by the French. 
The “ tight array” is not a very en- 
nobling expression : and the appeal to 
Dalhousie inevitably pecs us of 
a celebrated anti-climax. 


** Next came Dalhousie, the great God of 
war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar.’” 


We do not know whether the pre- 
sent Karl is a descendant of him who 
was thus ingloriously celebrated.— 
They have both been equally-unfor- 
tunate in their poets. 

Mr. Gwilliam has all the vulgar ir- 
ritability of the minor members of his 
tribe, We have quoted two instances 
in which he’ tells us very gravely of 
the blue, green, and yellow, and 
white, and red clothes of the soldiers. 
In bis former work, ‘* The Battles of 
the Danube and Barrosa,” he em- 
ployed the same insignificant mode of 
particularizing the troops, and we ac- 
cordingly condemned it. No doubt, 
therefore, he has aimed his puny 
shaft at our censure in the following 
note :— 


In various hues the troops were dight, 


Biue, yellow, green, and red and white, 
“xe, 


page 15. 


“* T notice'these lines, for the purpose 
of givirg something like a reply to 
those sagacious gentlemen—the cri- 
tics; who, by the bye, seldom think 
any performances so worthy attention 
as their own. As_ the elevated and 
obscure abodes of these worthies, how- 
ever, do not allow them an actual ob- 
servation of an army, one may excuse, 
in some degree, the want of taste they 
manifest; for all military men whom - 
I have consulted upon the matter, 
sanction the descriptions | have deem- 
ed it expedient to give, and as they 
are far more competent to decide upon 
the merits of such minutia, [ shall 
prefer their opinions to those of the 
attic fraterntly:—as well might thev 
reprobate the descriptions which 
Thomson has given in his Seasons; 
or the portraiture of the passions by 
Shakspeare. These hints have no 
relation to those superior men, who 
conduct our quarterly reviews,—their 
talents are an honour te the country 
in which they live, and from theg 
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literature cannot but derive great and 
permanent advantages.” 


There are few things that disturb 
our equanimity less than the abusive 
railings of disappointed vanity. Mr. 
Gwilliam may tell us of our garret, 
and we sliall listen to him with per- 
fect good-humour, mingled indeed 
with that sort of placid contempt with 
which it is natural to contemplate the 
feeble efforts of impotent rage. His 
anger will not alter our opinion of bis 
talents; it will only afford another 
proof that presumptuous ignorance is 
impatient of instruction in exact pro- 
portion to its wants. The military 
critics, who have sanctioned Mr. 
Gwilliam’s puerilities, are probably 
the fittest judges of his merits; and 
they will doubtless forgive the pre- 
sumption—for it is a soldier’s virtue — 
*with which the author so character- 
istically hints that the descriptions of 
Thomson and Shakspeare might as 
well be arraigned as his!’ He displays 
another instance of that vulgar irrita- 
bility to which we have alluded at 

- 190, where there is an obscure 
attack levelled against some one who 
it appears has offended our bard, 
though neither the name of the of- 
fender nor the nature of the offence is 
specified. 

To convince Mr. Gwilliam, how- 
ever, that we are actuated by no un- 
distinguishing hostility towards him, 
we feel much pleasure in praising his 
translation of a German sonnet (page 
177), which we think executed with 
remarkable exactness and spirit; and 
with the following extract, as a really 
favourable specimen of his powers, 
we conclude this account, which has 
extended itself much beyond our in- 
tention. 


And now the night’s imposing air 
Subrdu’d the eveniug’s rosy glare; 

Upon each mountain’s towering peak 

No longer sicpt the solar streak,— 

‘The languid breezes seem’d to sigh, 

Aud darkness cloud the distant sky,— 
No sound was heard, save when the cheer 
Of martial voices smote the ear, 

Or from the vale, that lay below, 

The Spaniard’s song was beard to flow, 
‘Vhat told of other deeds und days, 

That all might hear, and all might praise. 
Now silence reigu’d; and o’er the green 
Neught but « giimmmering light is seen, 
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And nature thro’ her mighty reign, 
Seems in a breathless trance again : 
It is a pause that bears the sign 

Of many a vast and deep design, 

Of feats, that may from History claim 
The pencil of immortal fame, 

And live for other times to shew 
How Britain crush’d Iberia’s foe, 
Aud hurl’d him backward from her shore, 
I: rivers of his country’s gore. 

The vale of night on every side 

Had dropp’d, and o’er the Ebro’s tide, 
Now rolling in majestic pride, 

The shades of darkness fell ; 
Nought of the flying foe was seen, 
Whose polish’d arms and banners sheen, 
Had lately grac’d each mountain green, 

And every wood and dell :— 
Yet, though unseen, the busy band, 
The scourge of Spain’s romantic land, 
Full oft was heard, as zephyr fann’d 

The undulating air. 

And oft the bugle’s distant clang, 
Along the rugged mountains sprang, 
Till proud Zardora’s valley rang, 

And told the foe was there: 

But little now avail’d their speed, 
Now driven to their utmost need, 
Subinilthey must, or nobly bleed, 

To check the danger near ;— 
For pressing on the Britons came, 
(Despoilers still of Gallic fame,) 

And arw’d in thunder and in flame, 

Assail'd their harass’d rear. 

jut now the darkling woods between, 
Far to the left, across the green, 
Moving in columns, might be seen 

A various host :—and hark! 
Strange voices Joad the feverish gale ; 
And now, of aspect stern and pale, 

A mingled force glides down the vale, 

Unumindfal of the dark: 

And all again seemed hush’d in sleep, 
All but the murmur, slow and deep, 
Of famed Zadora’s distant flow, 
Or, on the crowded plain below, 
The centinel’s réply ; 
Or ever and anon, the sound 
Of his dull fuot, as o’er the ground 
He takes his slow aud measur’d round 
Beneath the dreary sky. 


Memoirs of Sir Josnua Reynotps, 
Ant. LL.D. FBS FSA. Gc. late 
President of the Ruyal Academy. 
Comprising Original Anecdotes of 
many distinguished Persons, his 
Contemporaries; and a brief Ana- 
lysis of his Discourses. To which 
ure added, Varieties on Art. By 
James Nortucote, Esy. R.A— 
i yol. quarto. 1613, 


{ Continued from p. 316.) 
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y E have exended our extracts 
from this volume somewhat 
beyond our original intent: but we 
shall endeavour to bring the article to 
a conclusion, by doing what Mr. 
Northcote should have done, omitting 
a vast heap of frivolous and unenter- 
taining matter. 

We have already given an account 
of the Institution of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; and it may now be mentioned 
that Reynolds was elected the first 
president by an unanimous vote, and 
on the same occasion he received the 
honour of knighthood. It was opened 
on the 10th Dec. 1768, when Sir 
Joshua delivered a discourse adapted 
to the occasion. It is known that he 
continued to hold this office till with- 
in avery short period of his death ; 
and it is also known that ‘he annually 
delivered lectures or discourses, whose 
merit has been duly appreciated; and 
which are in every person's hands at 
all connected with, or interested in 
the progress of the fine arts in this 
country. But Mr. Northcote has 
very carefully forgotten this simple 
truth, and has, therefore, very pru- 
dently increased the bulk of his vo- 
lume by copious extracts from each, 
and all of them, as they come in re- 
It appears, 


pular annual succession. 
owever, that the task of delivering 
these discourses was- by no means a 
prescribed part of Sir Joshua’s duty as 
president, but a voluntary assumption 
of Jabour which he cheerfully under- 
took from his genuine zeal for the 


prosperity of his beloved art. What 
was at first optional, however, has 
now, by custom, become established. 
It has been frequently said, that Sir 
Joshua’s mode of delivering was by 
no means favourable to the impression 
which it must have been his natural 
desire to create as a lecturer; and 
Mr. Northcote mentions an anecdote 
which not only corroborates this re- 
port, but shews also the modesty of 
Reynolds’ character in an amiable 
point of view. The Ear) of C , 
who happened to be present at one 
of his lectures, said to him, upon its 
conclusion, ‘ Sir Joshua, you read 
your discourse in so low a tone, that I 
could not distinguish one word you 
said." To which the president, with 
a smile, replied, ** that was to my 
advantage.” 
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Sir Joshua's exertions. to raise the 
character of the Academy were not 
confiued, however to the discourses 
alone; for it appears that from its 
first opening, up to the year 1790, 
he sent no less than 244 pictures to 
the different exhibitions. 

The following anecdotes may be 


.new to many of our readers; they 


will be interesting to all. Whoever 
has read Goldsmith's Retaliation 
knows the history of that poem; and 
we need not therefore imitate Mr. 
Northcote in repeating it. Caleb 
Whiteford, of facetious memory, 
wrote two epitaphs upon Cumberland 
and Goldsmith, with which, according 
to Mr. Northcote, they were both so 
displeased, that he (Mr. Whiteford) 
did not atiend the next meeting, but 
sent the following apology to Sir 
Joshua :— 


«« « Admire not, dear Knight! 
That 1 keep out of sight, 

Consider what perils await him, 
Who with ili season’d jokes 
Indiscreetly provokes 
The Genus irritabile Vatum, 

I felt when these swains 
Rehears’d their swect strains, 

That mive had too much lemon juice ; 
And strove to conceal, 

For the general weal, 

What at last I was fore’d to produce, 
After such panegyrie 
The least thing satiric 

Must throw both the bards in the twit- 

ters 5 
’Twas impossible they, 
After drinking Tokay, 

Could relish a bumper of bitters. 

Do talk to each bard, 
Beg they wou’t be too bard, 

But be merciful as they are stout ; 

I rely on your skill, 
Say just what you will, 

And as you brought me in, bring me 

out ! 


To the company too, 
Some apology’s due, 
1 know you can do it with ease 5 
Be it your's, Sir, to place, 
In the best light, my case, 
And give it what colour you please, 


For those brats of my brain, ° 
Which have caus’d so much pain, 
Henceforth 1 renounce and disown ’em 3 
And still keep in sight, 
When I epitaphs write, 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum,’ 
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“ With this whimsical request it is 
gaid Sir Joshua complied, and by his 
friendly exertions succeeded in re- 
storing that harmony which had thus 
been interrupted by the irritability of 
those who were annoyed by Caleb's 
briskness. 

**It is scarcely necessary to enter 
into the particulars of the well known 
anecdote of Dr. Bernard, already men- 
tioned as a member-of this society; 
when having advanced in conversation 
with Sir Joshua and Dr. Johnson, that 
he thought no man could improve 
who was past the age of forty-five, the 
Jatter immediately turned round to 
the Dean and observed, ‘ that he (the 
Dean) was an instance to the contrary; 
for there was great room for improve- 
ment in him, and he wished that he 
would set about it.’ 

* The Dean took no notice of this 
hint at the time, but the next day sent 
a very elegant poetic epistle, addressed 
to ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds aud Co.;’ 
and as part of those stanzas is highly 
descriptive of Sir Joshua, f shall not 
only insert that passage, but the whole, 
in order to make it more intelligible 
and impressive. 


«* ¢ T lately thought no man alive, 

Could e’er improve past forty-five, 
And ventur’d to assert it ; 

The observation was not new, 

But seemed to me so just and true, 
That none could controvert it. 


No, Sir! says Johnson, ’tis not so, 
That’s your mistake, and I can shew‘ 
An instance if you doubt it ; 
You, Sir! who are near forty-eight, 
May much improve, ’tis not too late, 
I wish you'd set about about it. 


Encourag’d thus to mend my faults, 

} turn'd his counsel in my thoughts, 
Which way [ should apply it ; 

Learning and wit seem’d past my reach, 

For who can learn, wheu vone will teach 
And wit—I could not buy it. 


Then come, my friends, and try your skill, 
You can inform me if you will, 

(My books are at a distance ;) 
With you I'll live and learn, and then, 
Instead of books, I shall read men, 

So lend me your assistance. 


Dear Knight of Plympton, tell me how 
To suffer with unruffied brow, 
And smile serene like thine ; 
The jest uncouth, or truth severe, 
To such I'll turn my deafest ear, 
And calmly drink my wine. 
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Thou say’st not only skill is gain’d, 
But genius too may be attain’d, 
By studious imitation ; 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
fll copy till I make them mine 
By constant application. 
Thy art of pleasing, teach me, Garrick t 
Thou who reverest odes Pindarick,* 
A secon time read o’er ; 
Ob could we read thee backwards too, 
Last thirty years thou shouldst review, 
And charm us thirty more. 


If I have thoughts, and can’t express 
them, 
Gibbon shall teach me haw to dress them, 
In terms select and terse 3 
Jones teach me modesty and Greek, 
Smith how to think, Burke how to speak, 
And Beauclerk to converse. 


Let Johnson teach me how to place, 

In fairest light, each borrow’d grace, 
From him [ll learn to write ; 

Copy his clear, familiar style, 

And from the roughness of his file, 
Grow like himself—polite.’ 


We were very much amused with 
the simplicity of the following decla- 
ration by Mr. Northcote (p. 140).— 
«« A few anecdotes of some of those 
persons (i.e. Johnson, Garrick, &e. 
&c.) 1 have collected; but have re- 
lated only such as are new, and not to 
be found in any other writer!) !°— 
Does he class the very interesting and 
important story of Sir Wm. Temple’s 
Macaw (p. 155) in this number ? 

Sir Joshua said very character- 
istically of Goldsmith, that he ‘* con- 
sikawh public notoriety, or fame, as 
one great parcel, to the whole of 
which he laid claim, and whoever 
partook of any part of it, whether 
dancer, singer, slight of hand man, 
or tumbler, deprived him of his right, 
and drew off the attention of the 
world from himself.” 

The following history of the fa- 
mous picture Count Ugolino, we ex- 
tract as a record curious in the history 
of the fine arts in this country, and 
because we have great pleasure in 
laying before our readers what we 
consider a very animated translation 
of the passage in Dante, to which 
that fine composition relates :— 





* Garrick had said that Cumberland’s 
Odes might be read either backwards or 
forwards, with equal beauty and preci- 
sion. 
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“ The fact is, that this painting may 
be said to have been produced as an 
historical picture by an accident: for 
the head of the Count had been 
painted previous to the year 1771, and 
finished on what we painters call ‘a 
half length canvas,’ and was, in point 
of expression, exactly as it now stands, 
but without any intention, on the part 
of Sir Joshua, of making it the sub- 
ject of an historical couiposition, or 
having the story of Count Ugolino in 
his thoughts. Being exposed in the 
picture gallery, along with his other 
works, it was seen, cither by Edmund 
Burke, or Dr. Goldsmith, I am not 
certain which, who immediately ex- 
claimed, that it struck him as being 
the precise person, countenance, and 
expression of the Count Ugolino, as 
described by Dente in his * Inferno.’ 

** This affecting description is given 
in the thirty-third canto of the first 
part of his Comedia, where, in his 
supposed passage through hell, he in- 
troduces Ugolino gnawing the head of 
his treacherous and cruel enemy, the 
Archbishop Ruggiero, and then tell- 
ing his own sad story on the appear- 
ance of the poet. : 

“The historical facts are simply 
these, that in the latter end of the 
thirteenth century there were great 
intestine divisions, in the city and 
state of Pisa in italy, for the sove- 
reignty; divisions which gave rise to 
the well known contests of the Guelpbs 
and Ghibellines. The former of these 
consisted of two parties, at the head 
of which were Visconti and Ugolino: 
whilst the Archbishop Ruggiero led 
the third. 


* Between this latter and Ugolino a 
compromise took place, by which 
means Visconti and his-partizans were 
driven out; when Ruggiero, finding 
the Guelph faction considerably 
weakened, immediately plotted against 
his quondam friend, already elected 
sovereign. The mob being excited 
by the crafty priest against their new 
prince, the unfortunate Ugolino was 
overpowered, and he and his two sons, 
together with two grandsons, were 
then conveyed to the city prison, 
where they remained some months, 
until the Pisans being excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, they became so 
enraged, that they determined to re- 
venge themselves on the unhappy 
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prisoners; and Having accordingly 
strongly secured and barricadoed the 
doors of the dungeon, they threw the 
keys of the prison into the river Arno, 
so that Ugolino and his unhappy off- 
spring perished. 

“Thus far the historian—when the 
imagination of the poet undertook to 
fillup the awful hiatus between the 
sealing of their doom and the last mo- 
ment of expiring nature: ard of the 
poet’s powers lam happy to be able 
to give an illustration, in the follow- 
ing beautiful translation by my friend 
Mr. Nathaniel Howard, of Plymouth, 
Devon, who is an ornament to his 
country: 


*€ € La Bocca sallevo dal fiero pasto 
Quel peccator,’ &c. 


«¢ ¢ The sinner pausing from his grim ree 
past, 

Wip’d in the miscreant’s hair his gory 
jaws, 

* My desperate woe, obedient to thy will, 

I now relate,’ he answered, * tho’ with 
pain 

Remembrance wring my heart. For if my 
tale : 

Should to this traitor, whom I knaw, 
produce 

The fruit of infamy, tho’ tears gush forth, 

Yet will I speak.—I know not whence 
thou art, 

Or what commission brings thee to this 
gulf, 

But speech, in truth, bespeaks the Tus- 
can born. 

Know, Ugolino and that prelate base, 

Ruggiero, meet thy presence; mark our 
forms. 

I need not mention that his evil mind 

First wrong’d my confidence, then caused 
my death ; 

But what lies undivulg’d shall now be 
heard, 

The cruel manner of my lingering doom : - 

Then shall thou learn the colour of his 
guilt. 

Within the iron dungeon, which still bear’. 

The name of ¢ Famine’ since my dreadful 
death, 

And still where others pine, there thro* 
the grate 

Shone many a moon ; and oft my feverish, 
dreams 

Unveil’d the future to my mental view. 

This priest, I dreamt, was leader of the 

chase; 

Swift to the Julian mountain with his 
whelps 
Hurried the wolf: with blood-hounds 

gaunt and keen 
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Lanfranchi and Sismondi, and the chief 

Gualundi follow’d. Soon the course was 
spent ; 

The victim and his infant race grew faint, 

When on them sprang, I thought, the 

; savage pack, 

And with their tusks transpiere’d their 
panting sides. 

This wak’d me ere the dawn, when in 
their sleep 

J heard my children groan_and call for 
bread-- 

Oh cruel! should no pity touch thy soul 

To think how much a father’s heart pre- 
sag’d ; 

If now thou shed’st no tears, what have 
thy eyes 

Been us’d to weep at?—Now my boys 
awoke ; 

The hour arriv’d, when each expected 
food, 

As wonted, would be brought to him ;—= 
but his heart 

Mistrusted, when each thought upon his 
dream. 

And I, O horrible! that instant heard 

The dungeon-doors below more firmly 
lock’d— 

In desperate silence on my sons I gaz’d,— 

I could not weep—My heart was turn’d 
to stone. 

The little Victims wept, and one begany 

My dear Anselmo: ‘ Father! why that 
look ! 

* What ails my father ?’—Ah! I could 
not weep, 

Nor answer all that day, nor yet the night, 

Till on the world another morn arose. 


As faintly thro’ our doleful prison 

gleam’d 

The tremulous ray, so I could view again 

Each face, on which my features were 
imprest, 

Both hands [ gnaw’d in agony and rage. 

Sweet innocents they thought me hunger- 
stung, 

And, rising on asudden, all exclaimed, 

“Father! our anguish would be less se- 


yere, 

* If thou would’st feedon us. This fleshly 
vest 

“ Thou did’st bestow, now take it back 
again.’— 

1 check’d my inwart. nature, lest my 
groans 

Should aggravate their anguish. 4/1 were 

mute 

That hitter day, and allthe morrow. Earth! 

Why did’st thou not, obdurate earth! 
dispart ? 

The fourth sad morning came, when at 

; my feet 

My Gaddo fell extended: ‘ Help!’ he cried, 

£ Can’st thou not help me, Father ?’—and 
expired, 
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So wither’d as thou see’st me, one by one, 
I saw my children ere the sixth noon die : 
And, seiz’d with sudden blindness, on my 
knees 
[ grop’d amoung thein, calling each by 
name 
For three days after they were dead.—At 
last, 
Famine and death closed up the scene of 
woe, 
So having said, with dark distorted eves, 
He on the wretched skull infix’d his teeth, 
And like a mastifignaw’d the solid bone.’ 


** After this exquisite detail by the 
poet, the subject was taken up by the 
sculptor, and Richardson in his ** Sci- 
ence of a Cunncisseur,” relates that 
Michael Angelo Ruonarotti composed 
a bas-relief of the Count sitting with 
his four children, one of which lay 
dead at his feet: over their heads were 
a figure to represent Famine, and be- 
neath them anot!er personifying the 
river Arno, on whose banks the tra- 
gedy was acted. 

“The whole subject is well handled 
by Richardson, and may be read with 
pleasure, as relative to the picture, 
although written long before the idea 
started by Burke was adopted by Sir 
Joshua, whe immediately had his can- 
vas enlarged in order that he might be 
evabled to add the other figures, and 
to complete his painting of the im- 
pressive description of the ltalian 
poet. 

** The picture when finished was 
bought by the late Duke of Dorset for 
four hundred guineas; and it has 
since been noticed by Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, who in his Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, introduces the 
story in exemplification of some pa- 
thetic passages in that writer; and 
then adds—* Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whose mind is stored with great and 
exalted ideas, has lately shown, by a 
picture on this subject, how qualified 
he is to preside at a Royal Academy, 
and that he has talents that ought not 
to be confined to portrait painting.’ ” 


‘In 1773, the University of Oxford 

conferred upon Sir Joshua the ho- 
norary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. 

At page 189, Mr. Northcote very 
politely requests Sir William Forbes 
to excuse him for taking some pare 
ticulars from his Life of Beattie. As 
the worthy baronet bas been dead 
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some years, we are in doubt how our 
author’s wish can be granted. 

In 1775, Sir Joshua sent his por- 
trait, painted by himself, in the dress 
of his University honours, to be 
placed in the gailery of * illustrious 
painters at Florence,”* in conse- 
quence of his having been chosen a 
member of the Imperial Academy of 
that city, and in compliance with its 
regulations by which, in return for 
the bonour conferred, the newly 
elected inember is required to present 
his portrait painted by his own hand. 
The following inscription, in Sir Jo- 
shua’s own hand, is on the back of 
the portrait, painted on a pannel of 
mahogany :— 


JosHua Rrynotps, Eques Auratus, 
Academiz Regiw Londini Preses, 
Juris Civilis apud Oxonieuses Doctor ; 
Regie Societatis, Antiquarie, 
Londini Socius. 

Honorarius Florentinus apud Academie 
Imperialis, Socius, nec non Oppidi 
Natalus, dicti Plimpton Comitat. 
Devon. 

Prefectus Justitiarius Morumque Censor. 


It was Sir Joshua’s opinion, that 
there was not a man then on earth 
who had the least notion of cpylour- 
ing: ‘ we all of us,” said he, ** have 
it equally to‘seek for and find ont, 
as at present it is totally lost to the 
art.” 

*“ Strong objections,” says Mr. 
Northeote, “ were ofiencertain!y made 
to Sir Joshua's process or mode of co- 
louring; but pethans the best answer 
to all these is in the following ance- 
dote. 

** One of these critics, who passed 
for a great patron of the art, was com- 
plaining strongly toa judicious friend 
of Sir Joshua's § flying colours’ and 
expressing great regret at the cir- 
cumstances as it prevented bin fiom 
having his picture painted by the pre- 
sident. Toail this his friend calu:ly 
repiied, that he should reflect that any 
painter who mereiy wished to make 
his colours stand, had oniy to purchase 
them at the first colour shop he might 
come to; but that it must be remem- 

* These are Mr. Northcote’s ex- 
pressions. The amiable and modest 
character of his friend never so desig- 
nated the destination of the postrait, 





bered that ‘ every picture of Sir Jo- 
shua’s was an experiment of art made 
by an ingenious man,—and that the 
art advanced by such experiments, even 
where they failed.’ 

“* In fine, what Gainsborough said of 
the President is strictly true: that in 
his opinion Sir Josbua’s pictures in 
their most decayed state were. better 
than those of any other artist when 
in their best. 

** [ once humbly endeavoured to 
persuade Sir Joshua to abandon those 
fleeting colours lake and carmine, 
which it was his practice to use in 
painting his flesh, and to adopt ver- 
milion in their stead as infinitely more 
durable, although not so exactly true 
to nature as the former. 1 remember 
he looked on his hand and said * I can 
sce no vermilion in flesh.’ I replied, 
‘but did not Sir Godfrey Kneller al- 
ways use vermilion in his feshcolour,’ 
when Sir Joshua answered rather 
sharply, ‘ What signifies what a mau 
used who could not colour. But you 
may use it if you will! 

** Tt is to be observed, however, that 
Sir Joshua made use of vermilion 
himself ia all his latter works, finding: 
by experience the ill effects of lake 
and carmine in his early productions. 

** [Fany other apology were necessary 
for Sir Joshua's mode of practice, it 
may be found in his own words, in 
one of the fragments, as preserved by 
Mr. Malone; there he says, ‘1 was 
always willing to believe that my un- 
certainty of proceeding in my works, 
that is, mv never being sure of my 
hand, and my frequent alterations, 
arose from a refined taste, which could 
not acquiesce in any thing short of a 
high degree of excellence. UL had not 
an opportunity of being early initiated 
in the principles of Colouring: no 
man indeed could teach me If I 
have never been settled with respect 
to colouring, let it at the same time be 
remembered, that my unsteadiness ia 
this respect proceeded from an inor- 
dinate desire to possess every kind of 
excellence thatJ saw in the works of 
others, without considering that there 
are in colouring, as in style, excellen- 
cies which are incompatible with each 
other: however, this pursuitor indeed 
any other similar pursuit, prevents the 
artist from being tired of his art. We 
all know bow often those masters, whe 
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sought after colouring, changed their 
manner; whilst others, merely from 
not seeing various modes, acquiesced 
all their lives in that with which they 
setout. On the contrary, | tried every 
effect of colour, and by leaving out 
every colour in its turn, showed every 
colour that I could do without. As I 
alternately left out every colour, lL 
tried every new colour; and, after, 
as is well known, failed. The former 
practice, | am aware may be compared 
by those whose first object is ridicule, 
to that of the poet mentioned in the 
Spectator, who ina poem of twenty- 
four books, contrived in each book to 
leave out a letter. But I was influ- 
enced by no such idle or foolish aftec- 
tation. My fickleness in the mode of 
colouring arose from an eager desire 
to attain the highest excellence. This 
is the only merit | can assume to my- 
selffrom my conduct in that respect.’ 

** But it was not to experiments on 
his own colouring alone that Sir Jo- 
shua trusted for gaining experience; 
for he actually tried experiments with 
several capital ancient paintings of 
the Venetian School, in order, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain their grounds, to 
trace their process in laying on, and to 
analyze the cheinical mixture of their 
various tints. This circumstance has 
been noticed by Mr. Malone, and is 
very just—an experiment too, con- 
ducted at an immense expense, for 
each painting thus investigated was, 
of course, totally destroyed. 
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“ Sir Joshua's early and continued 
success is, however, very well deli- 
neated by himself in one of those frag- 
ments already mentioned, where he 
says, ‘I considered myself as playing a 
great game, and, instead of beginning 
to save money, | laid it out faster than 
] got it, in purchasing the best exam- 
ples of art that could be procured ; for 
[ even borrowed money for this pur- 
pose. The possessing portraits by 
Titian, Vandyke, Rembrandt, &c., I 
considered as the best kind of wealth. 
By studying carefully the works of 
great masters, this advantage is ob- 
tained; we find that certain niceties 
of expression are capable of being exe- 
cuted, which otherwise we might sup- 
pose beyond the reach of art. This 
gives us acunfidence in ourselves, and 
we are thus incited to endeavour at 
not only the same happiness of exe- 
cution, but also at other congenial 
excellencies. Study, indeed, con- 
sists in learning to see nature, and may 
be called the art of using other men’s 
minds. By this kind of contemplation 
and exercise we are taught to think 
in their way, and sometimes to attain 
their excellence. Thus, for instance, 
if I had never seen any of the works of 
Corregio, I should never perhaps have 
remarked in nature the expression 
which I find in one of his pieces; or 
if | bad remarked it, I imight have 
thought it too difficult, or perhaps 
impossible, to be executed.’ ” 

{To be concluded in our neat.} 
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THE FRAILTY OF LOVE. 

[From Lord Byron's Giaour.} 
S rising on its purple wing. 
The insect-queen* of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on froin flower to flower 
A weary chace and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 
So beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won, to equal ills betrayed, 
Woe waits the insect and the maid, 





* The blue-winged buttterfly of Kash- 
meer, the most rare and beautiful of the 
species. 


A life of pain, the loss of peace, 


, From infant’s play, and man’s caprice . 


The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay 

Hlas brush’d its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ab! where shall either vietim rest? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 

No: yayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er druop the wing o’er those that die, 
Aud lovelier things have mercy shewa 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister’s shame. 
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FEMALE BEAUTY. , 


[From the same.] 


HER eve’s dark charm ’twere vain to 
tell, 

But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well, 

As large, as lauzuishingly dark, 

But Soul beam'd forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath its lid, 

Bright as the gem of Giamschid.* 

Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 

That form was nought but breathing clay, 

By Alla! I would answer nay ; 

Though on Al-Sirat’s+ arch I stood, 

Which totterso’er the fiery fiood, 

With Paradise within my view, 

And all his Houris beckoning through. 

Oh! who young Leila’s glance could read 

And keep that portion of his creed 





* The celebrated fabulous ruby of Sul- 
tan Giamschid, the embellisher of Istak- 
har; from its splendour, named Scheb- 
gerag, ‘* the torch of night;” also, the 
** cup of the sun,” &e. 

+ Al-Sirat, the bridge of breadth less 
than the thread of a famished spider, over 
which the Mussulmans must safe into 
Paradise, to which it is the only entrance ; 
but this is not the worst, the river beneath 
being hell itself, into which, as may he 
expected, the uriskilful and tender of foot 
contrive to tumble with a ‘ facilis de- 
scensus Averni,” not very pleasing in 
prospect to the next passenger. There is 
a shorter cut downwards for the Jews and 
Christiaus. 

t A vulgar error; the Koran allots at 
least a third of Paradise to well-behaved 
women; bwt by far the greater number 
of Mussulinans interpret the text their 
own way, and exclude their moieties from 
heaven. Being enemies to Platonics, they 
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Which saith, that woman is but dust, 
A soulless toy for tyrant’s lust? 
On her might Muftis gaze, and own 
That, through her eye the Immortal 
shone— 

Qn her fair cheek’s unfading hue, 
The young pomegranate’s* blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new— 
Her hair in hyacinthinet flow 
When left to roll its folds below ; 
As midst her khandmaids in the hall 
She stood superior to them all, 
Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth, 
It fell, and caught one stain of earth. 
The cygnet nobly walks the water— 
So moved on earth Cireassia’s daughter— 
The loveliest bird of Franguestan !f 
As rears her crest the ruffled swan, 

And spurns the wave with wings of 

pride, 

When pass the steps of stranger man. 

Along the banks that hound her tide 5 
Thus rose fair Leila’s whiter neck :— 
Thus armed with beauty would she check 
Intrusion’s glance, till Folly’s gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise. 
Thus high and graceful was her gait ; 
Her heart as tender to her mate— 
Her mate—stern Hassan, who was he? 
Alas! that name was not for thee! 





cannot discern ‘* any fitness of things”’ in 
the souls of the other sex, conceiving 
them to be superseded by the Houris. 

* An oriental simile, which may, per- 
haps, though fairly stolen, be deemed 
‘* plus Arabe qu’en Arabie.” 

+ Hyacinthine, in Arabie, ‘* Sunbul,” 
as common a thought-in the eastern poets 
as it was among the Greeks. 

ft ‘* Franguestan,” Circassia. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ACADEMY OF GOTTINGEN. 
Casar’s Camp on the Rhine. 


NI HOFFMAN, a German en- 
aV¥ibe gincer, who has long been 
envaged in examining the banks of 
the Rhine, with a view to ascertain at 
what point Cesar passed that-river, 
has written the present account of 
certain,interesting objects discovered 
near Neuwied. 

It is well known that there was, in 
the environs of this frontier town, a 
Roman camp intended to check the 
incursions of the German nations, 
and in particular the Cafts It was at 

Univexsar Mac, Vor. XX. 


a short distance from this point that 


Cesar constructed his celebrated 
bridge. M. Hoffman, in October, 
1811, drew a plan of the whole coun- 
try, with a view to ascertain the pre- 
cise spot which was occupied by the 
Romans at that period. - He also 
made a drawing of the camp which 
they had near Bonnfeld, three leagues 
and a half from Neuwied. 

To judge from. its extent, this 
camp, which the moderns would cail 
a redoubt, might contain a cohort, 
A single tent served ten men, and the 
Romans encamped much closer than 
the moderns, The four parts of the 
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camp were unequal, probably on ac- One of the medals represents the con- 
count of a foss which passed through secration of Titus, and it is remark- 
the middle. The two upper parts, able not so much for the subject as 
which abutted on the Pretorian pate, for the nature of the metal, brass al- 
are smaller than those beneath, and loved with silver. It is consequently 
abut on the Decuman gate. The ob- ofa posterior date, and is perhaps part 
jects discovered in it may not be so of those which have been ascribed to 
jnteresting as those presented by the ‘Gallicuus or Trebonian. The medal 
ruins of Greece and Rome; but they in question is perfectly similar to the 
are nevertheless highly important to consecration medal. The head of Ti- 
the history of the country where they tus bears the radiated crown, with the 
were found. They tend to make us words Divo Tite. On the reverse there 
acquainted with the private life of the is an altar, with the flame of a sacri- 
soldiery, aud in some measure with fice, and the word Consecraius. From 
the nature of their establishments in this medal downwards the series of 
Germany. Imperials is continued almost without 
The objects discovered consist of interruption; but there are very few 
vases and instruments, coins and fi- of Domitian or Nerva, and none of 
gures. ‘The quantity of medals is also Trojan or Adrian. There are four of 
considerable; these are, for the most Antoninus Pius, several of Marcus 
part, imperial; and there is a greater Aurelius and of Commodas. The 
nunber in silver than in bronze. The pfeater number is of Septimus Seve- 
bronzes are very much corroded, and rus, and of Caracalla. Two of Lu- 
almost illegible: this series of medals cilla; one of Crispina; several of Ju- 
is so far remaikable, that it furnishes lia Pia; three of Geta; one of Macri- 
us with inferences as to the length of nus; nearly twenty of Heliogabalus; 
time the Romans continued in the four of Julia Paula; three of Julia 
country. The catalogue now in the Soemia; ten of Julia Moesa; sixty- 
possession of the Gottingen Academy six of Alexander Severus. , From the 
is very exact; it presents a series of reign of the latter we remark an evi- 
256 pieces, which finish in the reign dent deterioration in the quality of 
of Gallienus. We know that at this the metal, which progressively be- 
period the relations of this part of comes worse. We see two medals of 
Germany with the Romans ceased, Sallustia Barbiana; twelve of Julia 
and the wars undertaken by the latter,” Mammieea; six of Maximian; thirteen 
in the reigns of Dioclesian, Constan- of Gordian the Third. The last are 
tius, Constantine, &c. contributed almost illegible, from haying been 
without doubt to destroy those rela- thrown into a furnace by some ignto- 
tions. The catalogue commences with rant workmen after they were disco- 
a medal of Augustus; for that which vered. There are ten of Philip; one 
has been regarded as consular, from of Decius; three of Volusianus; five 
having on it the letters S C, is too of Valerian; four of Gallienus. We 
much defaced to enable us to say any have thus enumerated the coins of 
thing positive about it. The medal each species, because those will be re- 
of Augustus bears the Bos Cornucopia cognised which have been most in 
and the Imp. X. upon the reverse: ciiculation; and it will also appear 
upon the face there is a head, not that the more ancient gradually dis- 
crowned with the legend Augustus appeared, being melted down for new 
Divt F. This medal has excited a coins. About the time of Gallienus 
considerable controversy, and its date it seems the Romans quitted the banks 
has been fixed at 742. There is only of the Rhine. 
asingle medal of Tiberius, which is The above new collection bas an 
well known. It is of the date 768, importance peculiar to itself; all the 
when we find upon medals Pontif. coins which compose it are authentic 
Maz.; upon the medal in question we bevond a doubt, and they render the 
find the head of the emperor, with the principality of Nuewied proportiona- 
legeud Ti. Cas. Div. Aug. F. Aug.— bly interesting. ‘The Roman vases were 
Upon the reverse is a female seated, found between Neuwied and Hadders- 
holding a spear and a branch; it is dorf. A tomb was opened in the pre- 
supposed this figure represents Livia, sence of the Princess of Neuwied, and 
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great care taken of the skeleton, and 
all its ornaments and appendages.— 
Among these was a long snake in sil- 
ver; twelve pearls serving as a neck- 


lace; but whether true or false, was: 


not ascertained; two ear-rings, each 
consisting of a pearl and a piece of 
gold wire; fibulz, bracelets, &c.; two 
clasps rested on the chest, and served 
to fasten the mande or cloak. Two 
others were found at the bottom of 
the body; a button, made of bone, was 
on the left side of the body; on the 
right there was a very fine knife-blade ; 
‘at the feet lay a small pitcher. All 
these seemed to have reference to the 
profession of the deceased. There 
were also some glass buttons found, 
made of scales, like all the glass orma- 
ments of the ancients. In awther 
spot a bowl of crystal, chased in silver, 
was found, mounted with a knob or 
stopper. M. Hoffman thinks the la- 
dies made use of this for cooling their 
hands. Among the iron utensils darts 
were found, hollowed in the sides, and 
with a very keen edge, besides a great 
quantity of other instruments, which 
proves that the Romans well under- 
stood the preparation of iron. Very 
few bronze articles were found, some 
were of bone, and among other curi- 
osities there was the handle of a guitar. 
—Several bones were seen that had 
been attempted to be sawed, but with- 
out answering any purpose, which 
seemed to indicate that a mechanic 
had his work-shop near this place. 

M. Hoffinan remarks, with respect 
to the earthen vases, that their red co- 
Jour does not depend on the quality of 
the clay, but upon the way in which 
the Romans washed it. They employ- 
ed for their vases all kinds of earth, 
_and wherever they resided in Germany 
these red vases have been discovered ; 
but it does not’ necessarily follow that 
there has been a pottery, where abun- 
dance of fragments may have been 
found, but wherever they inhabited 
broken pieces must have been thrown. 
As these utensiis served for very com- 
mon purposes, the figures on them are 
coarse, though some of them, how- 
ever, are carefully executed. Besides 
the ornaments above and below, which 
consist of festoons, foliage, pearls, &c. 
the body of the vase is adorned with 
all kinds of figures of animals. Upon 
a kind of saucer, or flat dish, there is 
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a curious design; a man has transfixed 
an infant from behind, and holds it up 
on his lance, while its hands are raised 
towards the sky. A warrior is in the 
act of advancing witha drawn sword 
in one hand and a buckler in the other; 
the latter is probably a Roman, and 
the former a German, the group being 
intended to inspire a hatred against 
the Barbarians. Several vases bear 
inscriptions: on one we read the let- 
ters S CR, in distinct characters; 
several at the bottom bear the name 
of the potter. On another we read 

“itrio Fe; on the other, Julinus. No 
other fizures were discovered but those 
painted on the vases; but near the 
supposed work-shop alluded to, conse- 
quently in the Roman camp near Ni- 
derbiber, there was found the head of 
a small stone statue, supposed to have 
belonged toa Genius. Upon digging 
tolerably deep a very solid foundation 
was found of bricks and lime; this was 
supposed to have been a large bath, 
some distance from the Decuman gate 
of the camp: on the outside of this, 
further off, and nearer Gaul, were the 
ruins of a very large building, where 
the head of a statue was of good work- 
manship, being a mixture of lime 
pounded with bricks and coarse sand. 
The mass has been fused, and is of 
course very solid: the Romans there- 
fore might have made the same use of 
lime as we do of gypsum, According 
to Pliny and Columella, they made 
fruits and figures of the latter sube 
stance, but there were no appearances 
of gypsum in any of the works near 
Niderbiber. 


British AND ForeiGn BIBeEe 
Society. 
FYNAE Reports of this Society, the 
ninth of which has been pub- 
lished, are become so voluminous, 
that only an abridgment can have 
room ip our publication. Their la- 
bours, it seems, have now brought 
about establishments in almost every 
quarter of the world, 

In Europe,.we may reckon Dene 
mark, Iceland; Finland, Russia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France. Cor- 
responding socicties are fixed at Basle, 
Berlin, Lithvania, Ratisbon, Zurich: 
the cause prospers in Greece, and 
even among the Calmuck Tartars. 
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In Asia, Calcutta has formed a so- 
ciety; the distraction occasioned by 
the fire at Serampore is nearly reco- 
vered. Ceylon has a society: the la- 
bours of translation are extended to 
China. 

Africa has its representative in a 
subscription at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In America many associations are 
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formed, and also in many of our own 
West india lslands. The coast of La- 
brador, Nova Scotia, and both the 
Canadas, partake of this benefit. 

At home, the augmentation of ex- 
ertions, in the shape of auxiliary so- 
cieties, branch societies, penny-a- 
week societies, and Bible associations, 
is altogether unexampled. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


NEW work is in the press, en- 
+L& titied, The Bonaparte Family, 
or the Present Dynasty of France; in- 
cluding the heads of the French go- 
vernment and principal military offi- 
cers, exhibited in concise biographi- 
cal sketches, arranged in chronological 
orde:—containing every event of im 
portance appertaining to each life, and 
peculiarly adapted as a book of refer- 
ence; illustrative'of the governments 
and individuals from the period of the 
French Revolution. 

Mr. Semple is about to publish, Ob- 
servations made on a Tour, during the 
summer, from Hamburgh, through 
Beilin, Gorlitz, and Bieslau, to Silver- 
berg, aid thence to Gottenburg, pass- 
ing through the head-quarters of the 
allied armies. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Bibliography, by Mr. Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, will be published early in 
the ensuing year. It will comprise a 
general view of the different subjects 
connected with bibliography, as well 
as Some account of the most celebrated 
public libraries, ancient and modern, 
and also a notice of the principal works 
on the knowledge ot books. Numerous 
engravings will be given, illustrative 
of early printing, together with fac- 
similes of the books of inages, and the 
monagrams or marks used by the first 
printers, &c. 

_ For more than a century the Spor- 
tive Tales of La Fontaine bave been 
the delight of the Fiench youth of 
both sexes: some of these have been 
occasionally translated by Prior and 
others. The whole, for the first time, 
will appear in the course of the winter, 
translated by an elegapt and successful 
translator of yarious amatory pieces. 


Wm. Baynes has nearly ready, a 
Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
Books; including some rare and curi- 
ous articles relative to Charles |. and 
Cromwell; also on the Popish Plot 
and Yoleration, in the time of William 
and Mary; also the works of the most 
celebrated authors iu divinity, history, 
arts, sciences, &c.: containing the 
whole of two libraries. 

Mr. Valpy is editing and printing 
neat editions of Virgil and Horace, 
from the best editions, for the use of 
schools. Virgil will be published on 
the Ist of December. 

A new edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with Griesbach’s Text, by the 
Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is in the press. It will 
contain copious notes from Hardy, 
Raphel, Kypke, Schieusner, Rosen- 
niuller, &c. in familiar Latin: toge- 
ther with parallel passages from the 
classics, and with references to Vigerus 
for idioms, avd Bos for ellipses. In 
two vols. octavo. A few copies will 
be struck off on large paper. 

In the press, a New French Dic- 
tionary, or a Guide to the correct 
Pronunciation of the French. Lan- 
guage. By W.Smith, Esq M.A. who 
has compiled it from the Dictionazre 
de f Academie Francaise, which work 
he has read through ¢wice with two 
learned Parisians at his side.” One 
volume, octavo, will be published in 
January. 

Eutropius, with English Notes, on 
the plan of Phadrus, by the Rey. C. 
Bradley, will soon be published. 

Mr. Wm. Piayfair has in consider- 
able forwardness, Political Portraits, 
with explanatory notes, historical and 
biographical. 
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Mr. W° Taylor is about to publish 
a work on English Synonyms, in imi- 
tation of Levizac’s Synonyms of the 
French. 

The Rev. David Williams, A.M. 
has in the press, an Historical Sketch 
of the Opinions and Doctrines of the 
various Religions in the World. To 
which will be added, a View of the 
Evidences of Christianity, and of the 
Reformation; in one small pocket 
volume. 

Proposals have been issued for print- 
ing the Syriac Lexicon, originally 
composed by M. Schaaf, which com- 
prehends all the words of the New 
Testament, and gives the inflections 
of the verbs and nouns.—<A hope is 
entertained that the publication of 
these works will tend to revive a taste 
for Syriac learning in’ this nation. 
The Syriac New Testament is consi- 
dered to be one of the most ancient 
extant, and is believed by many learn- 
ed men to have been the language 
spoken at Jerusalem in the time of 
Christ. It is prebable, of course, that 
every parable and every speech is re- 
corded in the Syrian Testament nearly 
in the very words which proceeded 
from his lips. 

Proposals have also been issued fer 
a republication of Dr. Gill's Cause of 
God and Truth, in twelve numbers, 
or in four parts, making two volumes 
in octavo. 

The publication of the Monasticon 
Anglicanum is renewed, and the second 
and third parts will be ready for deli- 
very prior to January next. New edi- 
tions of the History of St. Paul's, the 
Baronetage, the Warwickshire, the 
History of Embanking, and the minor 
works of Sir Wim. Dugdale, are in 
course of preparation for the press.— 
The first part of the History of St. 
Paul's, edited by Henry Ellis, Esq. 
keeper of the MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, will be ready for delivery to the 
subscribers early in the spring of 1814, 
and the work continued quarterly till 
complete. 

The Rev. J. Townsend has issued 
proposals for publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, the English edition of Claude's 
Defence of the Reformation, in 2 vols. 
octavo. 

The Rev. Dr. Buchanan will shortly 
put to press, the New Testament in 
Syriac, for the Use of Christians in 
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the East; and the Use of Students at 
home. Dr. Buchanan intends also to 
publish a Syriac Grammar. 

M. F. Bauer is publishing, in parts, 
Illustrations of the Flowers of New 
Holland, and the Island of Van Die- 
men, with coloured engravings; in- 
cluding figures of all the genera de- 
scribed by Mr. Robert Brown. No 
letter-press accompanies these plates ; 
but with the first number is given a 
general table, to which the letters, 
figures, and marks on each plate refer. 

M. Gieseche is preparing for the 
press, an Account of his Seven Years’ 
Residence in Greenland, and his mi- 
neralogical discoveries during that 
period. 

A third edition, with additions, is 
now in the press, of Observations on 
the Brumal Retreat of the Swallows, 
with a copious index to passages re- 
lating to this bird in ancient and 
modern authors, 

The First Part of Lackington’s Ca- 
talogue will be published in a few 
weeks. A new arrangement of the 
classes has been adopted, by which 
the research of the collector will be 
greatly facilitated, an improvement 
much desired, and which has now 
become essentially requisite to this 
large and increasing collection of 
books, 

The second volume of Wood's 
Athenz Oxonienses, by Mr. Bliss, is 
is in great forwardness. 

A new edition of Mr. Keys's com- 
plete Treatise on the Management of 
Bees, is nearly ready. 

A work on Apparitions is in the 
press, in which the whole mystery 
of ghosts, hobgoblins, and haunted 
houses is developed: being a collec- 
tion of entertaining stories founded 
on fact, and selected for the purpose 
of eradicating those ridiculous fears, 
which the ignorant, the weak, and the 
superstitious, are too apt to encourage, 
for want of properly examining the 
causes of such absurd impositions. 

Mr. Rouse is printing bis Doctrine 
of Chances; combining the theory 
and practice of all games of hazard, 
as cards, dice, lotteries, hore-racing, 
&c.: with easy rules, whereby every 
person, acquainted with commoa 
arithmetic, may calculate the proba- 
bilities of events, so as to convince 
themselves of the advantage or disad- 
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vontage of adventuring in any species 
of gaming, by the instant operation 
of the mind. 

In the course of the present month 
will be published the following :— 

The Northern Metropolis; or, the 
Saxon and the Gael, in three volumes. 

Pleasure and Pain; or, the Fate of 
Ellen. By Auna Maria Weston, in 
three volumes. 

Strathmay ; or, Scenes in the North. 
A Tale: in two volumes. By the 
author of ** A Winter in Edinburgh.” 

The Pocket Companion to the Law 
of Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Checks, Drafts, &c. ‘To which 
will be added, the Stamp Duties, &c. 
&c. By the Editor of the Legal and 
Literary Journal, and Mercantile 
Migazine. 

A Hudibrastic poem, intitled Chal- 
cogramania, or Old Priut-Dealers’ 
Chronicle; with infatuations of every 
description, numerous explanatory 
notes, &¢.: as a companion to Mr. 
Dibdin’s celebrated Bibliomania, in 
one volume octavo. 

A New Copper-Plate Cyphering 
Book; with the sums set on an entir: ly 
new system, whereby the pupil is 
prea facilitated, and the tutor re- 
igved from the trouble of casting the 
sums in the first four rules of arith- 
metic. By Thomas Harvey, Writing- 
Master. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

The celebrated Mr. West has been 
engaged for several months upon a 
Grand Epic. This picture represents 
Christ brought out from the Judg- 
ment Hall by Pilate, who presents hiin 
to the Chief Priest, Caiphas, and 
rulers of the people, saying to them, 
** Ye have brought this man unto me, 
as one that perverteth the people, and 
behold | have examined him before 
you, and have found no fault in this 
man touching those things whereof ye 
accuse him.”—Luke xxiii. 14. It is 
one of the largest ever painted by 
Mr. West, being 34 by 16 feet, with 
the principal figures somewhat larger 
than life. The subject is of the high- 
est interest that could be chosen, and 
affords scope for every variety of pas- 
sion. The resignation of Christ, the 
authority of Pilate, the pride of the 
Chief Priests, the hatred of the Pha- 
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risees, the scorn of vulgar prejudice, 
the surprise of many at the sentence, 
the grief of the mother of Jesus, the 
passive curiosity of mere spectators, 
and finally the disciplined zudifference 
of the Roman soldiery, who were to 
execute the sentence, all serve to ex- 
ercise and to prove the great talents of 
the painter, involving the great variety 
of passions displayed by an hundred 
and twenty different figures. This 
great picture is likely to be finished 
by Christmas, wher it will be a good 
companion to his farnous Picture of 
Christ Healing the Sick, for which be 
received but three thousand pounds ; 
though it has returned thirteen thou- 
sand in the produce of subscriptions, 
It is said Mr. West has already been 
offered ten thousand guineas fur his 
new chcf d'evre. 

Armenian Literature.—M. J.Chahan 
de Cerbied, Professor of Armenian in 
the School of Oriental Languages, 
near the French Imperial Library, has 
made a report of the establishment of 
an Armenian Academy in the Island 
of St. Lazarus of Venice. A society 
of religious people, long established 
there, has within a little time past, 
received anew organization; for in- 
dependently of the course of languages, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and l/iterature, 
taught there, asociety of literary men 
are instituted, entitled the Armenian 
Academy; it is divided into several 
departments, viz. physical and ma- 
thematical sciences, ancient and m6- 
dern Armenian literature, and theo- 
logical and moral sciences. As the 
Emperor by aspecial decree, bas been 
desirous of preserving this learned 
society in Italy, at present its members 
are occupied in propagating among 
the Armenians, useful books in every 
department of learning. The society 
have nowa rich library, and a printing 
press, which possesses French, Greek, 
and Arabic types. Very recently they 
have published grammars and dicti- 
onaries, Armenian and French, which 
were impatiently expected by the 
youth of their nation and the students 
of Armenian, in the special school of 
Oriental Languages near the Impe- 
rial Library. 

Since the end of the last year, they 
have published a Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in three volumes 
quarto, in which the commentator 
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attaches himself chiefly to the moral 
sense of the Apost!e’s words, and re- 
cills, by his enchanting style, the most 
celebrated ages of Armenian elo- 
quence. 

M. de Cirbied has also published a 
grammar of the Tuscan language in 
Armenian, and an exposition of a 
book entitled Nareck, from the name 
of its author in the tenth century. It 
is a book of prayers, or rather of dis- 
courses withthe Supreme Being. Vast 
ideas and ‘brilliant conceptions per- 
vade every part of this work. A great 
number of translations from the Latin 
and Italian into the Armenian, have 
also been made by this society; and 
within the last few years, the Academy 
have discovered a manuscript of tbe 
Complete Chronicle of Eusebius of 
Cesarea, translated into Armenian 
in the fifth century; and they now 
propose to publish the Armenian text, 
with a Latin or French translation. I[t 
is conceived that the Foreign Bible 
Society bere in England may avail 
themselves of this Academy’s assist- 
ance in disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in what has been called ‘* the 
queen of versions,” throughout the 
vast extent of country occupied by the 
Armenians. 

Christians of St. John.—It appears 
that in the vicinity of Bassora, and in 
many parts of Arabia, a sect still exists 
which call themselves Disciples of 
John, They assert that John, and not 
Jesus, was the true Christ, aud they 
preserve with great veneration, cer- 
tain books which they ascribe to him. 
Like Apollos, Acts. xviii. 25, and xix. 
8, they know only the baptism of John. 
Like the Ephesians they retain it. So 
Jate as 1780, Mathias Norberg printed 
in the Gottenburgh Transactions, a 
further account of these staunch Ga- 
lileans.. They recognize Jesus as a 
teacher worthy and authorized to con- 
tinue the lessons of Jobn, but com- 
plain of the form of baptism intro- 
duced by his disciples, as encroaching 
on the Unity of God. ‘They avoid 
wine, but celebrate annually the sa- 
crament of baptisin, after which they 
eat locusts and honey. In addition to 
the Jewish Canon, they receive as 
sacred, a divan, or collection of four 
books. The first is upon the Fall of 
the Angels; the second, the Sacred 
History of Galilee; the third, the 
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Moral Precepts of John, and the fourth 
acode of the ceremonial law, consi- 
dered as of perpetual obligation. Co- 
pies of these books exist in the public 
library of Pans; the dialect is a cor- 
rupt Arabic, in which the gutturais 
are suppressed. A beautiful prayer 
has been translated from them by M. 
Silvestre de Pacy. Probably this 
divan includes some genuine writings 
of John the Baptist. 

A most stupendous monument of 
human industry appears in the late 
filling up fur near a quarter of a mile, 
of that deep ravine at the northern 
foot of Chalk Hill near Dunstable, 
by excavating the upper part of the 
hill, and lodging its rocky contents 
over the vale beneath, thereby forming 
a grand causeway upon an inclined 
plane, 

Mr. Richard Bridgen of Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, has invented a sort of 
case for the head, to prevent the in- 
halation of noxious vapours in gilding 
metals, which keeps the mercury, when 
in a volatile state, from entering the 
mouth and nostrils. A similar inven- 
tion has been contrived for the use of 
needle grinders, the pointing of which 
is pernicious to the health of the 
werkmen. 

Mr. Ross, of Princes-street, Soho, 
has invented a machine for separating 
iron filings from their mixture with 
other metals: this machine, instead of 
one, einploys many magnets at once, 

Mr. Benjamin Smith, of Turnham- 
place, Curtain road, Shoreditch, has 
obtained a patent for a method of 
raising a loaded cart when the shaft- 
horse has fallen. A chain is*em- 
ploved, which passes frum the fore part 
of the cart over strong uprights at the 
back, and which acts as a lever; and 
the two fore-horses being unhooked, 
and fastened to the end of the chain, 
by their drawing the load is reised, and 
the fallen horse is enabled to recover 
his feet. 

Mr. G. Spark, of Elgin, has pro- 
jected a method of ascertaining any 
hour of the night in the dark, by feel- 
ing, by means of his apparatus or 
Noctuary connected with a common 
watch, upon which the hours are made 
to project on the scale. 

Mode of giving a fine Nankeen Co- 
lour to Cottom. Stujfs:—A decoction of 
willow leaves is made with pure water, 
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and a solution of glue and water is 
poured on it till the decoction ceases 
to be turbid. The willow leaves con- 
tain, besides the colouring principle, 
a considerable portion of tannin which 
tarnishes the colour given to the stuff; 
hence glue is mixed with the decoc- 
tion in order to precipitate the tan- 
nin. The decoction thus prepared 
may be used for dyeing spun or wove 
cotton, without any further prepara- 
tion; the shades of colour may be 
varied at pleasure, and when the dye 
is completed, the cotton is put into a 
bath of nitric acid and water to give 
the colour more brilliancy and soli- 
dity. This celour is so fine and solid 
and the process so simple, that it may 
be prepared without the assistance of 
dyers. 

A Fire and Water- Proof Cement.— 
To half a pint of milk put an equal 
quantity of vinegar, in order to cur- 
dle it; then separate the curd from 
the whey with the whites of feur or 
five eggs, beating the whole well toge- 
ther; when it is well mixed, add a 
little quick lime through a sieve until 
jt has.acquired the consistence of a 
thick paste. With this cement, broken 
vessels and cracks of all-kinds may be 
mended, and it is very soon dry. 

Fine and solidcolours gicen to Woollen 
and Sik.—These are obtained fram 
the green shells of the Indian chesnut, 
by boiling first an ounce of these shells 
that have fallen from the tree, for an 
hour, in a glazed vessel. M. Geitner 
thus obtained a decoction of a red- 
brown colour, which there was no 
occasion to filter, and in which the 
tannin was precipitated by a weak so- 
lution of glue. The precipitate filled 
about one third of the glass vessel em- 
ployed in the operation. The same 
experiment repeated with the shells 
dried upon a stove, gave the same re- 
sult; but it precipitated only a small 
quantity of tannin. From a variety 
of experiments, M. Geitnet concluded 
that the green shell of the Indian 
chesnut is one of the most valuable 
indigenous colouring substances, since 
the colours extracted from it by means 
of the different mordants are of the 
greatest solidity, with the exception 
of the deep green produced by the 
sulphuretef iron, The finest and most 
solid colours are obtained from it by 
means of sulphate of copper; arse- 
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niate of potash ; muriate of tin; ace- 
tate of lead, and nitrate of zine. 

Seeds of 350 species of plants, kept 
about 45, vears, were lately sown in 
the Botanic Garden of Paris, and 10 
of them produced healthy specimens. 


Many artists and foreigners, lovers 
of the fine arts, having obtained per- 
mission to search in the temple of 
Apollo situated in Mount Cotylius in 
Arcadia, they have discovered the 
complete frieze of the interior of the 
temple, composed of reliefs in marble 
with nearly 100 figures, each more 
than two feet in height, and very little 
injured. 

Cure of the Croup discocered.— A 
prize of 12,000 francs being offered in 
1807 by the French governm@Mt to the 
physician who should produce the 
best memoir on the Croup, two have 
shared the prize, being of equal merit; 
three are distinguished as extremely 
honourable to their authors, and a 
sixth memoir is marked by the propo- 
sal of a remedy, a specific in this 
malady and in the hooping cough. It 
is liver of sulphur alkalized, a sul- 
phat of potash recently prepared and 
brownish. Itis usually given mixed 
with honey and sometimes with sugar. 
The dose from the attack of the croup 
to the decided diminution of the 
disorder, is ten grains morning and 
evening; to be lessened as the disorder 
abates, and towards the close, the 
morning dose only is to be given. 


The mixture of sulphat and honey 
is to be made at the moment of using. 
Young children will suck it off the 
end of a finger, but it may be given in 
a spoonful of milk, or syrup thinned 
with water, or, as a’ bolus;. grown 
children take it best in this form. It 
usually relieves in two days; but it 
must be continued till the cure is 
completed, and often beyond that 
period for fear of a relapse. 
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M. Langsdorf, in his recent Voyages 
and Travels, relates a curious cir- 
cumstance with respect to the agaric, 
or mushroom. The inhabitants of 
Kamschatka, he says, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, make use of this 
fungus, on account of its intoxicating 
qualities. One large, or two small 
mushrooms dried, are sufficient to 
produce a high excitement. The nar- 
cotic etlects, which are greatly aug- 
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mented by the use of cold water are 
manifested in half an bour, or some- 
times even two. hours afterwards by 
startings of the muscles and tendons, 
followed'by. giddivess and sleep. The 
effects otherwise are the same as those 
produced by wine or spirits. A pro- 
pensity for dancing and using strange 
gestures icharacterizes ithe .use of this 
mushreom, and its actiouw ywpon the 
urine js very remarkable. This se- 
cretion of the human body acquires a 
narcotic property, much more decided 
than that of the agaricitself; drunkards 
in the above mentioned countries, 
therefore, greedily drink up the urine 
of theirgompanions. A moderate 
sized cup-full produces two days after- 
wards,.a much’ higher degree of intoxi- 
cation, and the urine of the persou 
who drinks it, produces a still greater 
state. af drunkenness, and so on to the 
fifth urine drinker. Two or three 
spoonfuls of grease, or fish oil, are 
sufficient to remedy all the bad effects 
upon the stomach occasioned by the 
mushroom here. It is, however, to be 
regretted that M. Langdorf has not 
specified the kind of agaric or mush- 
room which is thus employed. 
Metallic Oxides produced by Electri- 
city.—The experiments of Van Marum 
aud Cuthbertson haveshewn, that very 
beautiful figures are produced on pa- 
per, by the electrical oxidation of va- 
rious metals when exploded in the 
state of wire. These figures cannot 
be well represented by engravings, and 
Mr. Singer has consequently pro- 
posed to illustrate a few copies of his 
** Elements of wlectricity” with real 
speciinens of the oxides, struck by 
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the aid of -his powerful apparatus and 
extensive batteries. Y 

M. Geiseeke, the celebrated miner- 
alogist, arrived lately at Ediaburgh 
from Greenland, after a residence of 
seven years and a.half there, during 
which time he examined the whole 
line of coast from Cape Farewell to 
76 degrees of north latitude. He has 
brought with him a fine collection of 
minerals, among which are some said 
to be totally unknown in Europe. 

His Majesty's ships Spitfire and 
Bonne Citoven, ona late cruize off 
the coast of Greenland, also disco- 
vered two distinct strata of coal in the 
cliff on the north east end of Bear 
Island. The upper layer is of supe- 
rior qualify; the under one was pon- 
derous and full. of salphur, but burned 
well. Some metallic ore, supposed 
to be tin, was mixed with the latter. 
Bear Island is in lat. 74° 28’ long. 18% 
20’ E., good auchorage.all around, and 
easy of access, except towards the 
N.E. It is about 12 miles in diameter, 
barren, having on it a few bears and 
foxes, and a quantity of aquatic fowls. 

Ear) Stanhope has been for some 
time past engaged ina series of expe- 
riments, in orderto multiply or renew 
copper-plate engravings, so that they 
may produce an indefinite number of 
impressions, ali equal to proofs. 

A very remarkable hop has been ga- 
thered in the plantation of Mr. S, Ba- 
ker, of Northam, Kent. It measured 
in length four inches and a half, and 
seven and a half in circumference. It 
had nine smaller hops growing from 
the sides of it,and it has been preserved 
as a great curiosity. 
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Drury Lane THEATRE. 


First Impressions, or, Trade in the 
; West. 

N this new comedy the author ap- 
peared to us to have pursued the 
dialogue without having once thought 
ofaplot. A citizen of London was 
represented (indeed with great spiiit) 
by Mr. Munden. He of course enters 
into the praise of commerce, and 
gives us the idea which we are accus- 
tomed to entestain of the liberality of 
a British merchant; but he presently 
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draws a contrast between the energy 
of that character and the vice and in- 
activity of the most elevated sphere of 
life. "The merchant talks of the hap- 
piness arising from a liberal action, 
gives an extravagant young wife tour 
or five hundied pounds to throw away 
at play, and arrests an uofortunate 
man for a no greater sum, who, he 
knows, has no means of discharging 
the debt. But not content with this 
piece of severity, he triumphs in the 

risoner’s misfortune, and threatens 
pies with nothing less than starvation. 
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But it happens fhat this merchant has 
retired from business;“and perhaps it 
was the intention of the writer to give 
a practical comment upon his favour- 
ite position of establishing the de- 
pravity of the higher orders, by shew- 
ing us how soon a man becomes per- 
verted by moving into the West. 
The part filled by Mr. Elliston gave 
him some opportunities of displaying 
his predominant characteristics of ease 
and vivacity to perfection, The two 
male lovers are very great friends, but 
in consequence of some misunder- 
standing about their mistresses, they 
do not appear together till the play 
is far advanced, and then they 
meet to reproach and embrace each 
other. A strange fellow is placed be- 
fore us, and Mr. Oxberry did all he 
could for the character. ‘This being 
is sometimes an ideot, and sometimes 
he utters sentiments which prove that 
the author is a man of sense, though 
he throws it away by putting the lan- 
guage of it in the mooth ofa fool, A 
smart conversationtakes place between 
the character filled by Mr. Elliston 
and that of which we spoke last. The 
former having found it necessary to 
disguise himself from the latter, puts 
on an alderman’s gown and wig, and 
puts on the eharacter too. Here the 
writer makes some amends for the dis- 
grace ht had thrown upon the city, 
for the alderman has not only a relish 
for the luxuries of the table, but he 
proves himself to be calculated for its 
more elegant convivialities, 

Mr. Lovegrove was obliged to repre- 
sent a depraved, diseased, and stupid 
member of parliament—he who is 
made fond of the bottle without pos- 
sessing one of the generous virtues 
which wine is supposed either to in- 
spire or encourage. He despises an 
act proceeding from conscientious 
motives, and disinherits his nephew 
for holding an opposite opinion, ‘This 
character was violeutly hissed. There 
was nothing remarkable jn the female 

arts but a general inconsistency 
ut there was one circumstance which 
threw'a yreat deal of confusion upon 
the audience, as well as upon the cha- 
racters themselves:~a young lady 
guts into a hoyse, but by what means, 
of for what purpose, every body was 
ata loss to guess; she afterwards ap= 
-pears to be very semtimental and ami- 
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able, but, upon some ufilucky occa- 
sion, the fool of the piéce had tri- 
umphed over her virtue, and the poor 
thing is not only made contemptible 
on that account, but is rendered the 
involuntary cause of jealousy in a fa- 
mily. 

Mrs. Glover was very lively in @ 
part in which the author took a great 
deal of pains to mix levity and senti- 
ment with becoming dignity. Mrs. 
Edwin played astep-mother, who has 
a mind filled with the exaltation of 
her birth, and darkened with the pre- 
judices of a fashionable education. 

There were many loose and familiar 
jokes introduced in the course of the 
piece, which the writer had ingenuity 
enough to put in such a form as to- 
impose upon the greater part of the 
audiencebut he might have amused 
without resorting toso paltry arexpe- 
dient. 

There were mapy excellent points 
im the dialogue, which have indispu- 
table claims to the character of origi 
nab composition. ' 


—_—— 


Who's to have her? 


This new musical farce was written 
by Mr.T. Dibdin. The plot is the 
most simple that can. be imagined. 
Carlo and Cecilia, the nephew and. 
niece of Bosco, ave deeply enamoured 
of each otlier-—Bosco is, however, hos- 
tile to the match, as he wishes to 
unite his niece with Captain Henrico, 
the son of the old lawyer, with whom 
he had long been eigaged in litiga- 
tion.—By this means he hopes to ter- 
minate the law-suit, and to enrich his 
family.—To frustrate this arrange- 
ment for a time, Paulo, the servant of 
Bosco, undertakes to procure aman to 
personate Cesario, the husband of Ce- 

- ciliay who was bost at sea many years 
before. For this purpose Paulo ap- 
plies to his brother, who promises to 
send a person fit to carry on the decep- 
tion. In the mean time Henrico ar- 
rives—is mistaken for the sham Cesa- 
rio—and having discovered the plot, 
determines to amuse himself at the 
expense of the lovers. This he does 
for some time, formally claims Ceci- 
lia as his wife, and‘ declares his inten- 
tion of taking her away with him. 
Paulo at length confesses the cheat; 
and Henricu, charmed with the virtue 
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and modesty of Cecilia, withdraws his 
elaim, aad Signor. Bosco consents to 
her union with Carlo. 


There“are properly not more than 
two incidents in this piece, which is 
spun out to the necessary length by a 
tiresome repetition of trite and com- 
mon-place sayings; amongst these, 
several compliments to Captain John 
Bull, of the good ship Britannia, were 
not the least remarkable, and might 
be very justly selected as a fair speci- 
men of the originality and pungency 
which characterise the dialogue. We 
have not often witnessed the represen- 
tation of a more dull and insipid piece 
-—but the audience were in a very 
merciful humour, and received it fa- 
vourably.-- The performers played 
with great spirit. Messrs, Munden, 
Knight, and Dowton, by their rich 
comic acting, gave considerable effect 
to a variety of very silly jests.—Mrs. 
Mountain sang with uncommon ex- 
cellence,' Her health appears to be 
perfectly restored, and her yoice is as 
powerful and melodious as it has ever 
been. 

The music by Messrs, Reeve and 
Whitaker, is more remarkable for 
boldness than delicacy.--Some of the 
airs are very beautiful. 





Covent Garpen THEATRE. 
The Invisible Bridegroom. 

In this new farce, the Bridegroom, 
invisible to the audience, is a young 
military spendthrift, who has the mis- 
fortune to be arrested on the very 
morning of his intended marriage with 
the only daughter of a wealthy trades- 
man, whose consent had been obtained 
by a course of deception. The prin- 
cipal business of the piece consists in 
the contrivances of Captain Squan- 


der’s servant, and of his friend, a 
spruce and dissipated Templar, to con- 
ceal the real cause of the bride- 
groom’s ahsence from the bride's fa. 
ther, and to raise the sum necessary for 
his release.—In these attempts Ma- 
thews, who represents the servant, has 
a fine opportunity to display the ver- 
satility of his powers, and in the suc- 
cessive disguises of a French doctor, a 
bailiff, and a lawyer, he affords a bigh 
gratification and amusement to the 
audience.—T he bride's father( Blanch- 
ard) is aretailer of threadbare maxims 
and proverbs, and in some passages 
had to endure the expression of disap- 
probation. There is another old gen- 
tleman, uncle to the dashing young 
lawyer, whose character, in the hands 
of Simmons, was ratheramusing. By 
an ingenious deception, his dutiful 
nephew at once convinces him of his 
regularity and oa ga chouses 
him out of 500l. for the liberation of 
his friend. The father of Squander’s 
mistress had, meanwhile, discovered 
the frauds which had been practised 
on bim, but the daughter had eloped, 
and been made happy. Miss Booth 
performed the character of the bride 
with her usual excellence; and when, 
after the liberation of her lover and 
her marriage, she came alone to im- 
plore forgiveness of her father, we 
were surprised that the bridegroom of 
so charming a creature could endure 
a moment of voluntary separation. 
There was evidently a very strong 
and malicioys party in the house in 
opposition to the piece; its efforts 
were, however, fruitless. The farce 
has much merit, and will bear a com- 
parison with many of those now in se- 
cure possession of the stage, Its run, 
we have no doubt, will be considera- 
ble. All the performers did justice to 
their respective parts, 
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NORTH OF GERMANY. 
HE joy, triumph, exultation, and 
rapture, announced in our last 
postscript, have been more than rea- 
lized ; the maneceuvres of the allies, as- 
sisted by their overwhelming nym- 
bers, have succeeded, and Bonaparte's 
bold movemert towards Dresden, in- 
stead of affording him any permanent 
. ‘ 


advantage, has ensured his defeat. He 
was not able to establish himself be- 
tween Prussia, and the alljes as they 
had done between him and France, 
and being obliged to retrace his steps 
after only threatening Berlin, the bat. 
tles of Leipsic and Wachau which 
followed, left him no alternative but 
that of retreating towards the Rhine, 
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with as many of his scattered forces as 
he could collect. However it was not 
by force alone that Napoleon was 
foiled, as will appear in the sequel. 
On Wednesday, November 8, Mr. 
Solly arrived at the office of Viscount 
Castlereagh, with duplicates of dis- 
patches from Leipsic, from the Hon. 
Sir C. W. Stewart, K.B. dated Sken- 
ditz, Oct. 17, 1813, announcing that 
the glorious army of Silesia had added 
another victory to its list. Forty 
pieces of cannon, 12,000 killed and 
wounded and prisoners, one eagle, 
and many caissons, were the fruits of 
the victory of Radefeld and Linden- 
thal. General Blucher found the ene- 
my's forces occupying a line. with 
their right at, Feyroda, and their left 
at Lindenthal, and the disposition of 
attack of the Silesian army was 4s fol- 
lows:—The corps of General Lange- 
ron was to attack and carry Feyroda, 
then Radefeld, having the corps of 
General Sachen in reserve. The 
corps d'armee of General D'Yorck 
was directed to move on the great 
causeway leading to Leipsic, until it 
reached the village of Sitchera, then 
turning to its left, was to force the ene- 
my at Lindenthal. The enemy soon 


after the first onset gave up the vil- 


lages. It was nearly mid-day before 
the troops were at their stations. At 
Mockern a most bloody conflict en- 
sued; it was taken and retaken by the 
corps of Yorck five times; the mus- 
ketry fire was most galiing, and this 
was the hottest partofthe field; many 
of the superior officers were either 
killed or wounded; at length the vic- 
torious Silesians (Prussians) carried 
all before them, and drove the enemy 
beyond the Partha river. 

In the plain there were many bril- 
liant charges of cavalry. The enemy 
made an obstinate resistance also on 
their right, in the yillages of Great 
and Little Wetteritz and Ilchhausen, 
and in the woody ground around 
them; and when they found we had 
forced their left, they brought an ad- 
ditional number of troops on Count 
Langeron, then chiefly engaged with 
Marshal Ney's corps, which arrived 
from the neighbourhood of Duben. 
However, the Russians making the 
most gallant efforts, the allies were 
finally successful, though night only 
put an end to the affair. The enemy 


[Novemaek 
then drew off towards Sié¢geritz and 
Plosen, and passed the Partha. Sa- 
chen’s corps, who supported Lanye- 
ron, distinguished itself much in the 
presence of Bonaparte, who arrived 
from the other part of his army about 
five in the afternoon. 

His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz was among the 
wounded, and General Stewart aver- 
ages General Blucher’s whole. loss at 
between 6 and 7000 men dors de com- 
dat. Captain During, General Stew- 
art's Aid de Camp, it was feared 
had fallen into’ the hands of the 
enemy. 

On the 16th.a very heavy fire con- 
tinued all the day from the grand 
army. A report arrived late at night 
that Bonaparte had attacked in person 
the whole line of the allies, and form- 
ing his cavalry in the centre, hadsuc- 
ceeded in making an opening in the 
combined army before all its cavairy 
could come up; he was, however, not 
able to profit by it, as it appears he 
retired in the evening, and the allies 
occupied their position as before the 
attack, 

On the 17th all was ready to renew 
the attack on the side Of the allies, and 
the state of affairs such, that the most 


sanguine expectations were entertain- . 


ed, the hussars of--Mecklenburgh 
having charged the enemy's advanced 
parties into the suburbs of Leipsic. 

On the 19th General Stewart again 
wrote as follows: i 

“« My Lord,—Europe at length ap- 
proaches her deliverance, and Eng- 
land may triumphantly look forward 
to reap, in conjunction with her al- 
lies, that glory her unexampled and 
steady efforts in the common cause so 
justly entitle herto receive. The vic- 
tory of Gencral Blucher on thé 16th, 
was followed on the 18th by that of the 
whole of the combined forces over the 
army of Bonaparte in the neighbour- 
hood of Leipsic. The collective loss 
of 100 pieces of canon, 60,000 men, 
and an immense number of pfisoners 
the desettion of the whole of th 
Saxon army, also the Bavarian and 
Wirtemberg troops, many generals, 
among them Regnier, Vallery, Brune, 
Bertrand, and Lauriston, aré some of 
the first fruits of this glorious day. 
The capture by assauit of the town of 
Leipsie on the morving of the 19th, 
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the magazines, artillery, and stores of 
the place, with the King of Saxony, 
all the eourt, the garrison, and the 
rear evard of the French army, all the 
enémy's wounded (exceeding 30,000); 
the narrow escape of Bonaparte, who 
fled from Leipsic at nine o'clock, the 
allies entering it at eleven; the com- 
plete deroute of the French army, 
still surrounded, though erdeavour- 
ing to escape in all directions, were 
justly mentioned as objects of exulta- 
tion. Sir Charles then referring to the 
battle of the 16th, observes that the 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Wolkowitz being particularly adapted 
for cavalry, a very sanguinary com- 
bat ensued with that force and ar- 
tillery, exceeding in number 600 

ieces between the opposed armies. 

wo solitary buildings, in which the 
enemy had several battalions of infan- 
try, nearly in the centre of their posi- 
tion, were attacked by the Russian in- 
fantry, and, after several repulses, car- 
tied with amazing carnage. After this 
it seems the whole of the enemy's ca- 
valry, under Murat, were brought for- 
ward, who made a desperate push at 
the centre of theallied position, which 
for 4 short period they succeeded in 
forcing. To oppose this powerful ca- 
valry, six regiments of Austrian cu- 
rassiers charged in columns, over- 
throwing all before them; they re- 
turned with many prisoners, having, 
it is said, left 700 dragoons within the 
enemy’s line; but subsequent accounts 
state the Austrian loss on this occa- 
sion at 25,000 men. 

In the account of the battle of the 
18th, Faucha is called by the French, 
Waucha; to obtain the heights at this 
place, and to force the erlemy’s right, 
was the first opetation of the army of 
the Prince Royal, who had under him 
the corps of Russians under General 
Winzingerode, and the Prussians un- 
der Bulow, whilst the Swedish army 
were directed to force the passage of 
the river at Plosen and Mocl.2u, The 
passage was effected withdut much 
apposition, though the enemy lost 
8,000 men and some guns. A very 
heavy cannonade and sonie brilliant 
charges of Russian cavalry matked 
chiefly here the events of the day, ex- 
cept towards the close, when General 
Langeron, who had crossed the river, 
and attacked the village of Schowfeld, 
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inet with considerable resisfance; and 
at first was not able to force his way. 
He, however, took it, but was driven 
back; when the most positive orders 
were sent him by General Blacher, to 
re-occupy it at the point of the bay- 
onet, which he accomplished before 
dark. 

Some Prussian battalions were warmly 
engaged also at Paunsdorf, and the 
enemy were retiring from it, when the 
Prince Royal directed the rocket bri- 
gade under Captain Bogue to open 
upon the columns retiring, which they 
did; and scarcely had the rockets pa- 
ralysed a solid square of infantry, 
which after one fire delivered them- 
selves up as panic struck, when Cap- 
tain Bogue received a shot iu his héad, 
During the action, 22 guns of Saxon 
artillery joined the allies by coming 
over from the enemy, and which were 
immediately turned against hin, Two 
Westphalian regiments of hussars and 
two battalions of Saxons also came 
over; these the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den offered to head, which they im: 
mediately accepted. 

This defection of the Saxons and 
Westphalians, it seems, restored the 
communication between the grand at- 
tacks and that of the two armies before 
mentidned; upon which the Grand 
Duke Constantine, Generals Platoff 
and Miladorovitch, with other officers 
of distinction, joined the Prince Royal, 
from whom it appears they had been 
separated. 

The most desperate resistance was 
made by the enemy at Probethede, - 
Stelleritz, and Conrevitz; but the 
different columns, the reserve of the 
allies, &c. bearing on these points, 
finally carried every thing before them. 
The result of the day was, that the 
enemy lost above 40,000 men, killed, 
wounded, ‘and prisoners, 65 pieces of 
artillery, and 17 battalions of German 
infantry, who deserted them, and with 
all their staff and generals, who came 
over en masse during the action. 

About the close of the day it was 
understood that the enemy were retir- 
ing by Weiésenfels and Natimburg, 
when General Blucher received orders 
to detach in that. direction. -'The 
movement of the Pririce Royal had 
completely excluded the retreat on 
Wittenberg, and that upon Erfurt 
had long since been lost to the cnemy. 
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It was, therefore, difficult to say what 
portion of their army would be able to 
get to the Rhine. On the morning of 
the 19th, the town of Leipsic was at- 
tacked and carried after a short resist- 
ance, Marshals Marmont and Mac- 
donald commanding in the town, who 
with Marshals Augereau and Victor 
narrowly escaped. Their majesties, 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, each heading their respeetive 
troops, entered Leipsic at different 
points, and metin the great square. 
Sir C. Stewart concludes with paying 
a high compliment to the firmness that 
had been displayed and the boldness 
of the conception of the commander- 
in-chief, Field Marshal Prince Schwart- 
zenberg. ' 

As it is now become unfashionable 
to listen fora moment to any French 
accounts of military affairs, we shall 
only notice them so far to relate a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by them, which 
was omitted by Sir Charles Stuart in 
the gazette. It seems preparatory to 
the retreat from Leipsic, the French 
emperor had ordered his engineers to 
form fougades under the grand bridge 
over the Partha, between Leipsic and 
Lindenau, in order to blow it up at 
the latest moment, and thus to retard 
the march of the enemy, and give time 
for the French baggage to file off, 
General Dulauloy, it is said, had en- 
trusted this operation to ColonelMont- 
ford, who, instead of remaining on the 
spot to direct it, and give the signal, 
ordered a corporal and four sappers to 
blow up the bridge the moment the 
enemy should appear. The corporal, 
an ignorant fellow, and but ill com- 
prehending the nature of his orders, 
upon hearing the first shot discharged 
from the ramparts of Leipsic, set fire 
to the fuugades, and blew up the 
bridge. A part of the army was still 
on the other side, with a park of 80 
pieces of artillery and some hundreds 
of waggons. A cry of dismay*spread 
from rank to rank, “‘ The enemy are 
close upon our rear, and the bridges 
are destroyed!” ‘The unfortunate sol- 
diers dispersed, Macdonald swam across 
the river, Lauriston and Prince Ponia- 
towsky were drowned.—Twelve thou- 
sand men and several hundred wag- 
gons, the French own, were lost to 
tbem by this unfortunate eyeat, 
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After this, though the French re- 
treated with the utmost deliberation, 
not marching more than ten miles 2 
day, it appears that the road to Erfurt 
was not closed to them, as Sir Charles 
Stewart imagined, unless it was sup- 
posed the Bavarians under General 
Wrede were abie to effect this impor- 
tant service. Unfortunately for this 
speculation this was not the case.— 
The French, they tell us, retreated 
without interruption till they came to 
the vicinity of Hanau, when the Bava- 
rian and Austrian army under Gene- 
ral Wrede appeared in sight. A de- 
sultory engagement was the conse- 

uence, in which we are informed the 

avarians, after having 4000 men 
killed, and losing 6000 prisoners,whom 
the enemy took with him to Mentz, 
retreated; and Bonaparte, we may be 
sure, was neither able nor willing to 
pursue them. Count Bertrand,whom 
our gazette supposed to have becn kil- 
led, we observe was found alive again 
at Hanau. In this affair, it seems, the 
Bavarian general Wrede was mortally 
wounded, and two Austrian regiments 
were totally destroyed, after 50 pieces 
of French artillery had been brought 
up aod placed, the engagement having 
begun whilst this was far in the rear, 
This occurred on the goth, after which 
the French continued their retreat un- 
molested to Frankfort, and from thence 
to Mentz. 

Thus, however, Germany is once 
more free from its invaders; and to all 
appearance, its independence will soon 
be secured against any future attack, 


HOLLAND. 


The unexpected turn of affairs ia 
this country was known on Sunday, 
November 21, when the metropolis 
was most agreeably surprised by the 
firing of the Park and Tower guns, 
about six in the evening. A very 
short time before which, the following 
bulletin, announcing this auspicious 
counter-revolution, was published by 
the Admiralty :— . 

** Admiralty-Office, Sunday, Nov. 21. 

* Lieut. M‘Killop bas arriyed th’s 
morning, with dispatches from Admi- 
ral Young, communicating the impor, 
tant and agreeable intelligence, that 3 
revolution had taken place in Holland: 
and that the French, despairing of 
being enabled to retain possession of 
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that country, had, on Wednesday 
night, begun to withdraw their troops, 
and evacuate the principal places. 
They retired towards Flanders. At the 
Hague, “the French authorities have 
been deposed, and replaced by a pro- 
visional government, in the name of 
the Prince of Orange. 

“Messts. Fagel and Poinder, who 
accompanied Lieut, M‘Killop, left the 
Dutch coast on Friday. They state 
that, with the exception of a few places, 
the whole of Holland has been libe- 
rated from the dominion of the enemy, 
and with scarcely any bloodshed.” 

In addition to the above bulletin, 
the grateful intelligence was confirmed 
in the following Gazette Extraordi- 
nhary:— 

“ Foreign-Office, Nov. 21. 

“The Baron Perponcher and Mr. 
James Fagel have arrived this day from 
Holland, deputed by the provisional 
government, which has been esta- 
blished in that country, to inform His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent and 
His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Orange, that a counter revolution 
broke out in part of the United Pro- 
vinces, on Monday last, the 15th'in- 
stant, when the people of Amsterdam 
rose in a body, proclaiming the house 
of Orange, with the old cry of Orange 
Boven/ and universally putting up the 
Orange colours. 

“This example was immediately 
followed by the other towns of the 
provinces of Holland and Utrecht, as 
Haarlem, Levden, Utrecht, the Hague, 
Rotterdam, &c. 

“The French authorities were dis- 
missed, and atemporary government 
established and proclaimed, in the 
name of the Prince of Orange; and, 
outtl his Serene Highness’s arri¢al, 
composed of the most respectable 
members of the old government, and 
chiefly those not employed under the 
French. 

“¢ Amsterdam, Wow. 16, 1213. 

** The events of last night haveshewn 
the necessity of appointing, without de- 
lay,an administration in this great city, 
which, in its form and composition, 
may secure the confidence of the good 
citizens: in consequence, the officers 
of the Schuttery (armed burghers,) 
have agreed to undertake the establish- 
ment ofsuch an administration, anda 
nuuiber of the most respectable inha- 
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bitants have been called out and in- 
vited by them to take upon themselves, 
at so critical a moment, the honour- 
able and interesting task of effecting 
every thing that can contribute to pre- 
vent or stop the incalculable evils of 
anarchy. 

“* A number of gentlemen have been 
this day appointed, desired, and au- 
thorised, to regulate and divide among 
themselves the functions, in the man- 
ner they shall judge most expedient. 

“The colonel and chief of the mu- 
nicipal guards, who has the great sa- 
tisfaction of acquainting the public 
with the abuve circumstances, cannot 
let pass this opportunity, without ad- 
monishing his fellow-citizens, in the 
most earnest manner, to behave with 
temper and moderation; and at the 
same time, manifesting his expectation 
and wishes, that the joy, which will 
be excited hy these events, may not 
induce or mislead the inhabitants to 
improper behaviour towards any per- 
son whatsoever, or to pillage or plun- 
der any private or public buildings; 
since the officers, and all the members 
composing the manicipal guard, are 
strictly reso'ved to repel, with all the 
powers of which they are in posses- 
sion, all‘and any trespasses which may 
be committed, to the end that the per- 
petrators may receive due punishment 
for their offences, 

(Signed) G.C. R. R. Von Brrexen, 
“The Colonel and Chief of the Municipal 

Guard.” 


** In the Name of his Highness the Prince 
of Orange, Leopold, Count of Limburg 
Stieum, Governor of the Hague. 

**As the blessed restoration is fast 
approaching, [ give notice to all the 
inhabitants of the Hague, that their 
wishes will soon be fulfilled, and that 
a provisional government will be im. 
mediately established, to provide for 
every thing, unc his Serene Highness 
shal! appear among us. 

**In the mean time, | invite all good 
citizens to watch for the preservation 
of peace and order. [| promise to the 
lowest a day of rejoicing, at the public 
expence; but I warn cvery one who 
would pillage and plunder, that the 
heaviest penalties will be inflicted 
upen them. 

{ Circulate this.} 
“* Orange Boven.—Holland is free! 
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The allies advauce upon Utrecht. The 
English are invited. The French fly 
on all sides. Theseaisopen. Trade 
revives, Party spirit has ceased. What 
has been suffered is forgiven and for- 
gotten. Men of consequence and con- 
sideration are called to the govern- 
ment. The government invites the 
prince to the sovereignty. We join the 
allies, and force the enemy to sue for 
peace. The people are to have a day 
of rejoicing, at the public expence, 
without being allowed to plunder, or 
to commit any excess. Every one ren- 
ders thanks to God. Old times are 
returned.—Orange Boven!” 

In consequence of this favourable 
epening, several regiments, with a 
large detachment from the guards, were 
immediately ordered to get ready for 
embarkation, and to accompany the 
Prince of Orange to the land of his 
forefathers. Whether the French will 
attempt to recover their lost influence, 
or to prevent the spirit of defection 
from spreading any further in the Low 
Countries, a very little time will deter- 
mine. 

It was hoped, that the honour of 
liberating Holland would have been 
reserved solely for the English; but 
now it appears, that the army of the 
Crown Prince having been detached 
from the main body of the allies, he 
has partly anticipated this service.— 
From the dispatches of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Cathcart, &c. it seems 
nothing of importance has occurred 
since the battle of Hanau. And it is 
_ remarkable, that alj their relations of 
the previous transactions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipsic materially differ 
trom each other. 


FRANCE 


Ts now, to all appearance, the scene 
of dcjection and discontent. The em- 
peror has told the people plainly, that 
“a twelvemonth ago all Enrope was 
with France, but now all Europe is 
marching agaiust them.” He has again 
called out $00,000 men ; but the ques- 
tion is, will they come? At the time 
this new requisition was made, the 
—_ were ignorant of the defection 
of Holland. Bonaparte tells them, 
that the hatred of France is patriotism 
in England: however, it cannot be 
denied, that fortune bas now smiled 
upon all our recent endeavours; and 
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it seems that Napoleon is doomed to 
experience the truth of a denunciation 
uttered by a leader of the ancient 
Gauls: viz. ‘‘ Woe to the conquered.” 
As the great variety of recent com- 
munications, dispatches, 8c. from the 
continent, from their extent and mag- 
nitude, defy all attempt at detail, it 
must suffice that their general outline 
proves to a demonstration, that the 
armies of France‘are now either de- 
stroyed, or shut up as. prisoners in the 
numerous garrisons that are blockaded 
or besieged. The allies are numerous, 
and in high spirits; while, in fact, the 
French at home have neither armies 
nor garrisons! ‘To think of defending 
the country, whilst the allies are,cross- 
ing the frontiers in all quarters with 
out opposition, would be litile less 
than madness. We, therefore, expect 
the next arrivals from Paris will afford 
complete proofs of the people's dejec- 
tion. Of course, peace thea will be 
the only remedy, though it be at the 
expence of renouncing Bonaparte, and 
receiving the Bourbons! Wethink 
the French people have no other alter- 
native, if the allies, as we suppose it is 
their intention, should insist upon the 
restoration of the old family. The 
whole course of events now seem to 
bear upon this point, and to the attain- 
ment of this object, as the safest and 
the best. The French people surely 
cannot think of repairing the breaches 
that Bonaparte’s weakness and ambi- 
tion has made among them, by any 
more costly sodas of blood, when a 
peace would heal every wound, and 
probably bring back nearly 200,000 
Frenchmen, shut up in garrisons and 
prisons, to say nothing more of the con- 
comitant blessings of such a change, 
when almost any change must be for 
the better. . 
Perhaps the reflections of Mr. W. 
Burdon, (who was pretty early cured 
of his admiration of Bonaparte) ia 
his Life and Character of him, pub- 
lished in 1805, will be found highly 
applicable at the present period.— 
Referring to France, he said, ** Should 
any branch of the old family return to 
the throne of their ancestors, it isto 
be hoped they will have been taught 
wisdom in the school of adversity, and 
learnt to consider their power as a 
trust for the benefit of others, rather 
than as an estate which they may dis- 
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pose of at pleasure: they are men,who 
have some sentiments of hanour, some 
regard for the established decorum of 
society, and some respect for the laws 
of civilized nations: all Europe, but 
particularly Great Britain, has a claim 
upon their gratitude; they are not 
men of uncommon ambition, nor un- 
common talents; and, if they are not 
philosophers, they are at least gentle- 
men: it is to be hoped, therefore, tnat 
they will not think of disturbing the 
general tranquillity by any foolish de- 
sire to aggrandize their own country 
or family, and much is to be expected 
from the new situation they will be 
placed in, which, though a brilliant 
one, will be surrounded with difficul- 
ties: they must consent to make many 
sacrifices for the good of the nation ; 
they must be content to step into the 
shoes of Bonaparte, rather than of 
Louis XVI; for in a country, where 
all things have undergone such a 
change, they neither can nor ought to 
be brought back to their former state; 
let them not think of restoring the 
clergy, or the nobility, to their ancient 
property—it is impossible; the sun 
cannot go back in its course, neither 
can all that has been become as though 
it had not; they who have suffered by 
the revolution must take the blame to 
themselves, and submit to their fate; 
it is enough vow, if the country can 
enjoy some degree of freedom and 
comfort.” 

Thus far this judicious and patriotic 
writer. Respecting Louis XVIII. who 
may now probably succeed to the 
throne of France, it is to be hoped he 
will not forget the truly generous sen- 
timents, which he in 1804 expressed 
concerning his then fortunate rival. 
A proposal having been made, through 
the Prussian monarch, for Louis 
XVIII. to renounce all claim to the 
monarchy of France, in considefation 
of an indemnity froin Bonaparte, his 
Majesty immediately answered him hy 
rejecting the proposal, and jin two 
days after wrote to him in tlie follow- 
ing terms:—** I am far from con- 
founding Bonaparte with those who 
have preceded him. 1 think highly of 
his valour and his military talents; 
neither‘do I feel ungrateful for many 
acts of his administration; for what- 
ever is done for the benefit of my peo- 
ple shall.always be déar to my heart. 


Universat Mac. Voi, XX. 
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I cannot pretend to know what may 
be the intention of the Almighty re- 
specting my race and myself: but I 
am well apprized of the obligations 
imposed upon me by the rank to which 
he was pleased I should be born. As 
a Christian, 1 will continue to fulfil 
these obligations to my latest breath. 
As a descendant of St. Louis, [ will 
endeavour to imitate his example, by 
respecting myself even in captivity. 
As asuccessor of Francis I., I will at 
least aspire to say with him, ‘We 
have lost every thing but our honor.” 


SPAIN. 


Here, as well as upon the German 
continent,one victory continues tread- 
ing upon the heels of another, The 
reduction of Pampeluna has been fol- 
lowed by a fresh advantage gained by 
the Marquis of Wellington, commu- 
nicated in dispatches, dated St. Pe, 
Nov. 13, by which we learn, that the 
enemy had been driven from_ the 
strong positions, which they had been 
for three months past fortifying with 
great care. Fifty-one pieces of cannon 
were taken, six tumbrils of ammuni- 
tion, and nearly 2000 prisoners. Our 
loss, though severe, it is said, was not 
so great as might have been expected, 
though the British had 229 killed, and 
1584 wounded, exclusive of the Por- 
tuguese. Among these we observe 
the names of more than 250 officers, 
killed and wounded: for particulars, 
see the. Gazette, in the Historical 
Chronicle. 

It is very remarkable, that none of 
the Spaniards are mentioned as having 
taken any part in ‘his action. St. 
Jean de Luz and Bayonne will con- 
sequently be among the next objects 
of his lordship’s pursuits.—Probably 
the late breaches between his lordship 
and the Spanish government will again 
be closed, at least pro tempore. 


DOMESTIC. 


The speech of the Prince Regent, 
and an account of the opening of Par- 
liament, will be found in our Histori- 
cal Chronicle. In the House of Lords 
the Marquis of Wellesley was the first 
speaker after the Earl of Clare; he 
declared he gave his sincere and un- 
qualified support to the address. He 
approved both of the sentiments and 
language of the speech, which was 
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formed to diffuse confidence—to en- 
courage union—to inculcate the prin- 
ciple of moderation—without enter- 
ing into particulars to minute cireum- 
stances, which would have been both 
dangerous and unwise. He concur- 
red in the language of Mr. Pitt, that 
** England had saved herself by her 
firmness and energies, and-had saved 
other countries by her example.”"— 
The Duke of Sussex thought the pri- 
mary cause of the late important vic- 
tories was to be traced to the spirit, 
the patriotism, and steady persever- 
ance displayed by this country.—Lord 
Grenville declared his entire concur- 
rence in the sentiments and language 
both of the speech and address. He 
— to perceive that the nations 
of Europe had united against the com- 
mon oppressor from asense of danger, 
and not from purchase. He trusted 
that no peace would be concluded 
which did not restore a balance of 
power in Europe, and establish the 
Dutch in their former independence. 
He thanked heaven that he had been 
permitted to live to see this period of 
success, and he hoped it would be fol- 
lowed by unceasing exertions to ce- 
ment the grand confederacy against 
France.—The Earl of Liverpool re- 
marked, that the Portuguese were the 
first who had successfully opposed the 
tyranny of the French. In raising an 
army she had set a noble example to 
Spain and other nations. This had 
not been lost on the Continent. The 
spirit that grew up in Spain, was 
strengthened in Russia, and was now 
strengthening in Germany. The pe- 
riod had now arrived when large and 
liberal offers should be made. We 
should by this means be better able to 
secure a permanent and general peace. 
The adress was agreed to nem. con. 

In the Commons, Lord Compton 
moved the address, which was carried 
almost unanimously, Mr. Whitbread 
only expressing his hope that the 
same terins of peace would be offered 
now by the allies to the enemy as at 
the time of the armistice. This oc- 
casioning some murmuring, he said, 
perhaps he had been too general; he 
meant the same basis, or he could not 
see when there would be a conclusion 
to the war. But though this observa- 
tion was not explicitly replied to in 
the Commons, in the House of Lords, 
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the conclusion of Lord Liverpool's 
speech in respect to peace was uncon- 
monly interesting.—‘“* God forbid, my 
lords, (said he} that I should mean to 
exclude from our policy principles of 
justice and morality. I agree most 
heartily with the noble Baron (Lord 
Grenville) who spoke last, that we 
should have a general peace, and one 
founded on principles of justice to all 
the powers concerned; not only to 
friends, but also to our enemies. I 
would not, my lords, have any thing 
asked from our enemies which we our- 
selves in similar circumstances would 
refuse. It is on these principles that 
I ask for the support of Parliament 
and the country; and acting on these 
principles, we hope, under the bles- 
sing of God, to bring the contest toa 
happy termination."—These words 
used by the minister are certainly the 
best comment on the foilowing pas- 
sage in the speech—** No disposition 
to require from France sacrifices in- 
consistent with her honour or just 
pretensions as a nation, willever be on 
my part, or on that of his Majesty's 
allies, an obstacle to peace.” To com- 
pel the enemy to just and moderate 
terms, it must be owned that an expe- 
dition intended to have been sent to 
Holland, was one of the most promis- 
ing measures which ministers could 
have adopted ; for this purpose a bill 
was brouaglit into the Commons to ena- 
ble the militia to volunteer for fo- 
reign service by whole regiments. In 
this laudable intention, however, they 
were anticipated by the zeal and im- 
patience of the Dutch people them- 
selves, to throw off the French yoke. 
As to peace, after all it must be con- 
fessed, we have a set of sanguinary po- 
liticians amongst us, of whom it has 
been justly said—** T'he cold blooded 
fury and mercenary malice of these 
panders to mischief, can only be ap- 
peased by the prospect of lasting deso- 
lation. They rave, foam at the mouth, 
at the very name of peace. These high 
priests of Molock only offer up to 
their grim idol, the same nauseous 
banquet of abuse and lies. Round 
them ‘a cry of hell-hounds never 
ceasing bark.’ Every day they act 
over the same foul imposture, and re-~ 
peat their monstrous masque. ‘These 
mighty soothsayers look forward to 
another restoration of Europe after 
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another twenty years of havoc and 


destruction. After urging her to the 
very edge of the precipice from which 
she has only just recovered, breath- 
less and affrighted back they wish to 
goad her on once more to the same 
mad career. The storm is for the 
moment overpast, but they will not 
suffer the vessel of state to enter the 
harbour, in the hope that they may 
still plunder the wreck and prey upon 
the carcases. The serpent’s hiss, the 
assassin’s yell, the mowing and chat- 
tering of apes, drown the voice of 
peace, and Vetus, like the solemn 
owl, joins in the distance and pro- 
longs the dreary note of death.” 

The treaties between Great Britain, 
Russia, and Prussia, have been laid 
before Parliament. Russia has stipu- 
Jated, in the treaty of June the 13th, 
to bring 160,000 men into the field; 
and Prussia, in that of June the 14th, 
to bring 80,000; and the money sub- 
sidies are in proportion, viz.—to 
Russia, 1,333,3341. and. to Prussia, 
666,6661.; besides which, the federa- 
tive paper gauranteed by all tie three 
powers, is to be five millions sterling, 
of which two and a half millions are to 
be ultimately discharged by this coun- 
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try. There is a separate convention 
of the 6th of July, for taking the Rus- 
sian German Legion, pro tempore, 
into British pay. These latter troops 
of course are only to be paid accord- 
ing to their effectivestrength. In the 
treaty with Prussia, that valuable pos- 
session, Hanover, is stipulated once 
more to return to its ancient lords. 

The services of the local militia are 
now to be rendered more effective by 
a new bill to enable them to volun- 
teer their services beyond the limits 
of the counties for which they are 
serving. ‘ 

As to the question of liberating Ha- 
nover, it was happily set at rest by the 
arrival of dispatches from Sir Charles 
Stewart, dated Hanover, Nov. 11 
where it seems his Majesty's electoral 
government has been restored, in con- 
sequence of the arrival of the army of 
the Crown Prince at Gottingen on 
the 6th; the enemy having previous- 
ly withdrawn all the force they had in 
that quarter. The joyful news was 
announced to the public by the firing 
of the Tower guns, and the publica- 
tion of an Extraordinary Gazette, on 
Wednesday the 24th inst. 
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Kr As this Department will be of great Importance to AuTHORS and 
BooxsELuers, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 
Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 


which will be regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE. 


YON's Observations on the Bar- 

renpness of Fruit Trees, and 

the Means of Prevention and Cure. 
8vo. 5s. 

Johnson's short Essay on Agricul- 
tural Improvements, shewing as the 
first Object, the great Need thereof. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Time's Telescope, for 1814; or, a 
Complete Guide to the Almanack. 
Containing an Explanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holidays; with Illustrations 
of British History and Antiquities, and 

otices of obsolete Rites and Customs: 
Astronomical Occurrences in every 
Month, comprising Remarks on the 
Phenomena of the Celestial Bodies, 
and a popular View of the Solar Sys- 


tem: the Naturalist’s Diary, explain- 
ing the various Appearances. in the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, and 
Meteorological Remarks. Accompa- 
nied by Twelve Descriptive Wood- 
cuts of the different Months, engraved 
by Mr. Clennell. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, by 
G. W. Meadley. 8vo., 12s. 


Memoirs of Prince Alexy Hainais 
toff. Translated from the original 
Latin, by J. Browne, Esq. 128: 

Caulfield's Memoirs and Characters 
of Remarkable Persons, from the 
Reign of Edward IIl. to the Revolu- 
tion. Svols. 8vo. 41. 4s.—3 vols. 4to, 
6l. 6s. 

Biographical Anecdotes of the Rev. 
John Hutchins, the Historian of Dor- 
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setshire, by the Rev. G. Bingham, 
B.D.; being No. XXXIV. of “‘ Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britannica.”— 
Second Edition, with Additions, and 
a Portrait of Mr. Hutchins. Only 50 
printed. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 


7s. Proofs, on folio, 


BOTANY. 


Hortus Kewensis, or a Catalogue 
of the Plants cultivated in the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Kew. By the late 
William Aiton: enlarged by W. T. 
Aiton. Vol. 1V. and V. 8vo. 27s.--or 
the Five Volumes complete, 31. 3s. 


CLASSICAL. 


Cicero de Amicitia et de Senec- 
tute, from the Text of Ernesti, with 
all his Notes, and Citations from his 
ndex Latin. Ciceron. and much ori- 
ginal Matter, critical and explanatory. 
Second Edition... By E. H. Barker, 
Esq. 6s. 6d. bound. 

The Germany avd Agricola of Ta- 
citus, with English Notes; and with 
all Brotier’s critical and explanatory 
Notes. By the same Author. 6s. 6d, 

No. XIV. of the Classical Journal 
contains the most complete List of 
Words abbreviated in the Latin Lan- 
guage that has ever yet been publish- 
ed. 6s. 

DRAMA. 


The Non-deseript: a musical Farce, 
which was not performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal Covent Garden. 9s. 6d. 

First Impressions, or Trade in the 
West: a Comedy, as performed at the 
Theatre Roval Drury-Lane. By H. 
Smith. Qs. 6d. 

The Miller and his Men: a Melo- 
dranra, in Two Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
By J. Pocock. 9s. 


EDUCATION. 


English Synonymes discriminated. 
By W..Taylor, Jun. of Norwich.— 
i2mo. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Hutton’s Battle of Bosworth Field, 
between Richard III. and Henry Earl 
of Richmond, Aug. 22, 1485. . Second 
Edition, with Additions, By J. Ni- 
chols, F.S.A, 8vo. 19s. 

The Works of Sir Wm. Temple, 
Bart. complete. To which is prefixed 
the Life and Character of the Author, 
considerably enlarged. 4 vols. 8vo, 
al. 19s. 6d. 
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De L'Allemagne, .par Mad. La Ba 
ronne de Stael-Holstein. 3 vols. vo. 

A Translation of the same into Eng- 
lish. 3 vols. 8vo. . 

Galt’s Letters from the Levant: 
containing Views of the State of So- 
ciety, Manners, Opinions, and Com- 
merce in Greece and several of the 
principal Islands of the Archipelago. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutton’s History of the Roman Wall. 
Svo. 12s. , 

Malcolm's Historical Sketch of the 
Art of Caricaturing, with Graphic ll- 
lustrations, Ato. Ql. 2s. 


LAW. 

A Digest of the Laws relating to the 
Militia, Regular and Local; with the 
adjudged Cases, Opinion of eminent 
Counsel, &e. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Culverhouse’s Arrangement of the 
Bread Laws, relating to the Bakers 
out of the City of London, and beyond 
Ten Miles of the Royal Exchange, to 
the Close of the Session of Parliament 
in 181S. 6s. - 


MATHEMATICS. 
The Gentleman's Mathematic 
Companion for the Year 1814.— 
Qs. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 
Medical Transactions, published by 
the College of Physicians in London. 
Vol. IV. 8vo. 19s. 
Thomson's Lectures on Inflamma- 
tion. 8vo. 14s. 


MILITARY. 


Phillipart’s Northern Campaigns, 
from the Commencement of the War 
in 1812, to the Armistice, signed and 
ratified June 4, 1818. 2vols. 8vo. 
Sis. 6d. ; 

Military Panorama, or Officers’ 
Companion. Vol.1.& il. royal 8vo. 
24s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Vindication of the Conduct of 
Lady Douglas, during her Intercourse 
with her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. 5s. 6d. 

The Ruminator; containing a Se- 
ries of moral, critical, and sentimental 
Sasayp- By Sir E, Brydges, K. T. 
2 vols. fc. 18s. 

A Treatise on Politeness, intended 
for the Use of both Sexes. Translated 
from the French by a Lady. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 
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Tuke's Description. of the Retreat: 
an Institution near York for Insane 
Persons of the Society of Friends.— 
$vo. 7s. Gd. 
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Poems. By Three Friends. fc. 7s. 
Canting: a Poem. 8vo. Qs. 
Modern Accomplishments ; or, the 


Boarding School, A’ Tale, in Verse. 


York House, or Considerations in Qs. 6d. 


a Lady's School. By Damina. 12mo. 
$s. 6d, 


RELIGION. 
Rev. J. Slade’s Sermon at a General 


The Freemason’s Calendar, and. P. Ordination holden at the Cathedral 


Book, for the year 1814. 73, 

Six Speeches on the Crusade of the 
Nineteenth Century; with a Preface 
by Peter the Hermit. 1s. 6d. 


Church, at Chester, Sept. 19, 1813. 
Is. 


Dr. Marsh's Fact, or a congratula- 


tory Address to the Church Members 


f ’ f : 
ai Puheneye Cuamagene at ee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 


Birds, Shells, and Plants of Dorset- 
shire; with his Portrait, and Twenty- 
four Plates. Ouly Twenty-five Co- 
pies, 2. Qs. 

NOVELS. 


The Towers of Ravenswold, or 
Days of Ironside. By W.-H. Hitche- 
ner. @vols. 10s. 

Mathew's Courtly Annals, or Inde- 
pendence the true Nobility. 4 vols. 
22s. 

Conduct. $3 vols, 18s. 

Modern Calypso, or Widow's Cap- 
tivation. By Mrs. Ross. 4 vols. 22s. 
- Trecothick Bower, or the Lady of 
the West Country. By Mrs. Roche. 
$ vols. 18s. 

Olivia, or the Nymph of the Valley. 
By J. Potter. @vols. 10s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 


An Exposure of the Misrepresen- 
tations and Calumnies in Mr. Marsh's 
Review of Sir G. Barlow’s Admini- 
stration at Madras. By the Relatives 
of Sir G. Barlow. 4s. 

POETRY. 


Woburn Abbey Georgics; or, the 
Jast Gathering: a Poem. Cantos III. 
and IV. 4s. 6d. 

The Battles of Talavera, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and the Pyrenees: with other 
Poems. By R. Pearson, jun. fe. $s. 

Chevy Chace: a Poem, founded on 
the ancient ballad. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


The Bride of Abydos; a Poem. By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Missionary: a Poem. By the 
Rev. M. Bowles. fe. 

Cox's Wanderings ‘of Woe; or, 
Conjugal Affection. 12mo. 5s. 


ciety. By the Rev. C. Simeon, 1s. 


Marsh’s Letter to the Rev. C. Si- 


meon, in Answer to the preceding. 
Is. 


s 
A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord 


Bishop of London. By a Stipendiary 
Curate in his Lordship’s Diocese. . 1s, 


Trinitarianism contrasted with the 


Scriptures. Is. 


Kenrick’s Sermon: the Necessity of 


Revelation to teach the Doctrine of 
a future Life. 1s. 6d. 


Hamilton's general Introduction to 


the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

Colquhoun’s Treatise on Spiritual 
Comfort. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Falkner’s Strictures on reading the 
Church Service. 8vo. 38s.6d. large 
paper, 5s. - 

Smith's Lectures from the Histo 
of the Old Testament, 8vo. 10s. 64. 


Setree’s Sermon, August 15, 1813, 
at Surrey Chapel, on occasion of the 
drowning of a Sunday water-party. 
1s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Pyrenees; containing 
a Description of the principal Sum- 
mits, Passes, and Vallies. Translated 
from the French of M. Ramond, by 
F. Gold. 8vo. Qs. 

Lambert's Travels through Canada 
and the United States of North Ame- 
rica, in the Years 1806, 1807, and 
1808. 2vols. 8vo. SOs. 


Malcolm's Excursions in the Coun- 
ties of Kent, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Monmouth, and Somerset, in the 


Years 1802, 8, and 5. royal 8vo. 
27s. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


Speech of the Prince Regent. lowed by a course of operations, com- 
FEXEE session of Parliament com. bined with so much judgment, and 
menced on Thursday, Nov. 4 executed with such consummate pru- 
sady, 2 + ° - ope . 
with the usual forms, The Prince dence vigour, and ability, as to have 
Resent’s arrival at the House of Lords 'ed in their result not only to the dis- 
PR a ° ad el a is . . 
at two o'clock was announced by the comfiture 7 Pura pene pages which 
discharge of cannon. ‘The Commons pad uler o sine hac * Coes 
were immediately summoned, and on prise y ora te ha ~~ we ‘ 
their arrival the Regent delivered the ‘Me contest, Dut to the ened en 
following speech from the throne. destruction of the greater part of the 
6 is Rerdy amd Gentlouse army under his immediate command. 
ry rds a tienen, 


i “The annals of Europe afford no 

** Itis with the deepest wept that I example of victories ana splendid 
am again obliged to his Mate: achym and decisive than those which have 
the continuance of his Majesty's la- een recently achieved in Saxony. 
mented indisposition.—The greatand ~~, a 
splendid success with which, it has Whilst the. perseverance and gal- 
pleased Divine Providence to bless his !@0try displayed by the allied forces of 
Majesty's arms, and those of his alliés, €¥€TY description engaged in this con- 
in the course of the present campaign, flict have exalted to the highest pitch 
has been productive of the most im- Of glory their military character, you 
portant consequences to Europe.—In Will, 1 am_ persuaded, we he with me 
Spain the glorious and decisive vic- 1 rendering the full tribute of ap- 
tory obtained near Vittoria, has been Plause to those sovereigns and princes, 
followed by the advance of the allied Who in this sacred cause of national 
forces to the Pyrenees—by the repulse independence have so eminently dis- 
of the enemy in every attempt to re- tinguished themselves as the leaders of 
gain the ground he had been com- ‘heir respective nations. 
pelled to abandon—by the reduction ‘* With sucha prospect before you, 
of the fortress of St. Sebastian—and I[ am satisfied that I may rely with the 
finally by the establishment of the al- fullest confidence on your disposition 
lied army on the frontiers of France— to enable me to afford the necessary 
In this series of brilliant operations, assistance, in support of a system of 
you will have observed with the high- alliance, which, originated chiefly in 
est satisfaction the consummate skill the magnanimous and disinterested 
and ability of the great commander views of the Emperor of Russia, and 
Field Marshal the Marquis of Wel- followed up as it has been with cor- 
jington, and the steadiness and uncon- responding energy by the other pow- 
querable spirit which have been equal- ers, has produced a change the most 
ly displayed by the troops of the three momentous in the affairs of the con- 
nations united under his command. __ tinent. 

“* The termination of the armistice ‘* I shall direct copies of the several 
in the north of Europe, and the de- conventions which I have concluded 
claration of war by the Emperor of withthe northern powers to be laid 
Austria against France, have been before you, as soon as the ratifications 
most happily accompanied by a sys- of them shall have been duly ex- 
tem of cordial union and council changed. 
amongst the allied powers. ** | have further to acquaint you, 

“The effects of this union have that 1 have concluded a treaty of al- 
even surpassed those expectations liance and concert with the Emperor 
which it was calcujated to excite. of Austria, and ‘that the powerful 

** By the signal victorics obtained league already formed, has received 
over the French armies in Silesia, at an important addition of force, by 
Culm, and at Dennevitz, the efforts of the declaration of Bavaria against 
the enemy to penetrate into the heart France. 
of the Austrian and Prussian teiri- “* [ am confident-you will view with 
tories, were completely frustrated. particular satisfaction the renewal of 
“These successes haye been fol- the ancient connection with the Aus- 
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trian government, and that justly ap- 
preciatingall the value of the accession 
of that great power to the common 
cause, you will be prepared, as far as 
circumstances will permit, to enable 
me to support his imperial majesty in 
he vigorous prosecution of the con- 
test. 

“* The war between this country and 
the United States of America still 
continues, but I have the satisfaction 
to inform you, that. the measures 
adopted by the government of the 
United States for the conquest of Ca- 
nada, have been frustrated by the va- 
lour of his majesty’s troops, and by 
the zeal and loyalty of his American 
subjects. 

“While Great Britain, in con- 
junction with her allies, is exerting 
her utmost strength against the com- 
mon.enemy of independent nations, 
it must be matter of deep regret to 
tind an additional enemy in the go- 
vernment of a country, whose real 
interest in the issue of this great con- 
test, must be the same as our own. 

It is known to the world, that this 
country was not the aggressor in this 
war. 

** [have not, hitherto, seen any dis- 
position on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States to close it, 
of which I could avail myself, con- 
sistently with a due attention to the 
interests of his majesty’s subjects. 

“* Tamat all times ready to enter into 
discussion with that government, for 
a conciliatory adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the two countries, 
upon principles of perfect recipro- 
city, not inconsistent with the esta- 
blished maxims of public law, and 
with the maritime rights of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“I have directed the estimates for 
the service of the ensuing year to be 
laid before you. 

** [regret the necessity of so large an 
expenditure, which | am confident 
however you will judge to be unavoid- 
able, when the extent and nature of 
our military exertions are considered. 

** entertain no doubt of your readi- 
ness to furnish,such supplies as the 
public service may require. 

“1 congratulate you on the im- 
proved and flourishing state of our 
commerce, and | trust that the abund- 


ant harvest which we have received 
from the bountiful hand of providence 
during the present year, will afford 
material relief to his majesty’s people, 
and produce a considerable augmen- 
tation to many branches of the reve- 
nue. 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** I congratulate you on the decided 
conviction which now happily pre- 
vails throughout so large a portion of 
Europe, that the war in which the 
allied powers are engaged against the 
ruler of France is a war of necessity, 
aud that his views of universal domi- 
nion can only be defeated by com- 
bined and determined resistance. 

*“*The public spirit and national 
enthusiasm which have successively 
accomplished the deliverance of the 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, and 
of the Russian empire, now equally 
animate the German people; and we 
may justly entertain the fullest confi- 
dence, that the same perseverance on 
their part will ultimately lead to the 
same glorious result. 

“I cannot but deplore most deeply 
the continuance of this extended war- 
fare, and of all those miseries which 
the insatiable ambition of the ruler of 
France has so long inflicted upon 
Europe. 

**No disposition to require from 
France sacrifices of any description 
inconsistent with her honour or ‘just 
pretensions as a nation, will ever be on 
my part, or on that of his majesty’s 
allies, an obstacle to peace. 

**The restoration of that great bles- 
sing, upon principles of justice and 
equality, has never ceased to be my 
anxious wish; but I am fully con- 
vinced, that it can only be obtained by 
a continuance of those efforts which 
have already delivered so large a part 
of Europe from the power of the 
enemy. 

** ‘T'o the firmness and perseverance 
of this country, these advantages may, 
in a great degree, be ascribed. Let 
this consideration animate us to new 
exertions, and we shall thus, [ trust, 
be enabled to bring this long and ar- 


duous contest to a conclusion, which ~ 


will be consistent with the indepen- 
dence of all the nations engaged in it, 
and with the general security of Eu- 
rope.” 
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GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 


From the London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, Thursday, Nov. 25, 1818. 


St. Pe, Nov. 13, 1813. 


“*My Lord,—The enemy have, 
since the beginning of August, occu- 
pied a position with their right upon 
the sea, in front of St: Jean de Luz, 
and on the left of the Nivelle, their 
centre on La PetiteLa Rhune in Sarre, 
and on the heights behind the village, 
and their left, consisting of two divi- 
sions of infantry, under the Comte 
d@ Erlon, on the right of that river, on 
a strong height in rear of Aubone, 
and on the mountain of Moudarin, 
which protected the approach to that 
village; they had one division-~under 
General Foy at St. Jean Pied de Port, 
which was joined by one of the army 
of Arragon, under Gen. Paris, at the 
time the left of the allied army crossed 
the Bidassoa on the 7th Octuber ; Gen. 
Foy's division joined those on the 
heights behind Anhoue, when Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Rowland Hill moved into 
the valley of Bastan. The enemy, not 
satisfied with the natural strength of 
this position, had the whole of it forti- 
fied; and their right, in particular, 
had been made so strong, that I did 
not deem it expedient to attack. it in 
front. 


Pamplona having surrendered on 
the 31st October, and the right of the 
army having been disengaged from 
covering the blockade of that place, I 
moved Lieut. Gen. Sir R. Hill, on the 
6th and 7th, into the valley of Bas- 
tan, as soon as the state of the roads, 
after the recent rains, would permit, 
intending to attack the enemy on the 
Sth iost.; but the rain which fell on 
the 7th inst. having again rendered 
the roads impassable, | was obliged 
to defer the attack till the 10th, when 
we completely succeeded in carrying 
all the positions on the enemy's left 
and centre, in separating the formes 
from the latter, and by these means 
turning the enemy's strong positions 
occupied by their right on the lower 
Nivelle, which thev were obliged to 
evacuate during the night, having 
taken 51 pieces of caynon, and 1400 
prisoners. The object of the attack 
being to force the enemy's centre, and 
to establish our army io rear of their 
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right, the attack was made in columns 
of divisions, each led by the general 
officer commanding it, and each form- 
ing its own reserve.— Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. Hill directed the movement of the 
right, consisting of the, 2d division, 
under Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Stewart, 
the 6th division, under Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir H. Clinton, a Portuguese division, 
under Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hamil- 
ton, and a Spanish division, under 
Gen. Merillo, and Col. Grant's bri- 
gade of cavalry, and a brigade of Por- 
tuguese artillery, under Lieut.-Col. 
Tolloh, and three mountain guns, 
under Lieut. Robe, which attacked 
the positions of the enemy behind 
Anhoue. 

Marshal Sir W. Berresford directed 
the movements of the right ef the 
centre, consisting of the 3d division, 
under Major Gen. Colville, the 7th 
division under Mariscal de Campo le 
Cor,and the 4th division under Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Lowry Cole. The latter at- 
tacked the redoubts in front of Sarre, 
that village and their heights behind 
it, supported on their left by the army 
of reserve of Andalusia, under the 
command of the Mariscal de Campo 
Don Pedro Giron, which attacked the 
enemy's positions.on the right of Sarre, 
on the slopes of La Petite La Rhune, 
and the heights beyond the village, on 
the left of the 4th division. Major- 
Gen. Baron Alten attacked with the 
light division, and Gen. Longa’s Spa- 
nish division, the enemy’s positions 
on La Petite La Rhune, and having 
carried them, co-operated with the 
right of the centre on the attack of 
the heights behind Sarre. 

General Alten's brigade of cavalry, 
under the direction of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, followed the 
movements.of the centre, and there 
were three brigades of British artillery 
with this part of the army, and three 
mountain guns with Gen. Giron, and 
three with Major-Gen. C. Alten. 
Lieut.-Gen. Don Manuel Freyre 
inoved, in two columns, from the 
heights of Mandale towards Ascain, 
in order to take advantage of any 
movements the enemy might make 
froin the vight of his position towards 
his centre; and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joha 
Hope, with the lett of the army, drove 
in the enemy's out-posts in front of 
their eutrenchmenis on the lower Ni» 
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velle, carried the redoubt above Orog- 
ne, and established himself on the 
heights immediately opposite Sibour, 
in readiness to take advantage of any 
movement made by the enemy’s right. 
The attack began at day-light ; and 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lowry Cole kaving 
obliged the enemy to evacuate the 
redoubt on their right, in front of 
Sarre, by a cannowade, and that in 
front of the left of the village having 
been like@vise evacuated on the ap- 
proach of the 7th. division, under 
Gen. Le Cor, toatiack it, Licut,-Gen. 
Sir Lowry Cole attdclogd ané. possess- 
ed himself of the village, which was 
turved, on its left, by the. 3d, division, 
under, Major-Geo. Colville, and on 
its right by.the reserve of Andalusja, 
under Don Pedro Girou, and Major- 
4Sen. Baron Alten carried . the posi- 
tions on La, Petite La Rhune, Phe 
whole, then co-operated in the attack 
ofthe enemy's main position bebind 
the village, The 3d and 7th di- 
visions immediately carried the re- 
doubts on the left of the enemy's cen- 
tre,and the light division those on the 
tight, with the 4th dtvision, with the 
reserve of Andalusia on the left, at- 
tacked theis positions in their centre. 
By these attacks the enemy were ob- 
jiged to abandon their strony posi- 
tians, which they had fortified with 
much ¢are aud labour; and they-ieft 
dnthe principal redcubton theheight 
the ist battalion 38th regiment, which 
immediately surrendered. 
‘While these operations were zoing 
on in the centre, I had the pleasure of 
@ceing the 6th division, under Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. Clinton, after having 
crossed the Nivelle, and having driven 
in theenemy’s piquets on both banks, 


‘and having cyvered the passage of the 


Portuguese division, under Lieut. 
Gen. Sir John Hamilton, on its right, 
made a; most handsome attack upon 
the rigit of the enemy's position be- 
hind Anhoue, and on the right of the 
Nivelle, and carry all the entrench- 
ments, and the redoubt on that flank. 
—Liecut.-Gen. Sir Joha Hamilton 
supported with the Portuguese divi- 
sion, the 6th division on its right, and 
both co-operated in the attack of the 
2d redoubt, which was carried. 
Major-Gen. Pringle’s brigade of the 
24 division, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. 
Stewart, drove the enemy's piquets on 
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the Nivele and’in front of Anhoug, 
and then Major-Gen. Byng’s brigade 
of the 2d division, carried the en- 
trenchments, and a redoubt further op 
the enemy's left, in which attack the 
Major-Gen. and these troops distin 
guished themselves. Major-Gen. Moy 
rillo covered the advance of the whole 
to the heights behind Anhoge, by at- 
tacking the enemy's posts on the slopes 
of Mondarif, and following them .to- 
wards Itzatee, The troops on the 
heights. behiud Anho™ were, by 
these operationsy under the direction 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Hill, forced to 
retire towards the bridge of Cambo, 
on the Nive; withsthe exception of 
the divisions in Mondarin, pwhich, by 
the march of a part of the 2d divsion, 
under. Lieut.-Gen. Sir-W. Stewart, 
was pustied into the mountains to-~ 
wards Baygory. 

Assoon as the heights were carried 
on both banks of the Nivelle, [ direct- 
ed the 3d and 7th divisions, being the 
right of our centre, to move by the 
left of that river upon St. Pe, and the- 
Gib division by thé right of that river, 
upon the game place, while the 4th 
and light divisions, and Gen. Giron's 
reserve, held the heights above As- 
cain, and covered this movement.on 
that side, and Léeut.-Gen. Sir R. Halt 
cvered iton the other. A partof the 
enenry’s Woops bad retired from ttheir 
centre, and had crossed the Nivelle at 
St. Pe; and as soon as the Gth divi- 


sion approached the 3d division, under 


Major-Gea, Colville, and the 7th di- 
vision, under Gen. Le Cor, crossed 
that river, aud attacked and immedi- 
ately gained possession of the heights 
beyond it. - 

We were thus established, in the 
rear oftheenemy’s right; butso much 
of the day was vow spent,. that it was 
impossible to make any further move- 
ment: and | was obliged to defer our 
further operations till the following 
morning, 

The enemy evacuated Ascain in 
the afternoon, of which village Lieut. 
Gen. Don M. Freyre took possession, 
and guitting all their works and posi- 
tions in front of St. Jean de Luz dur- 
ing the night, and retirea upon Bi- 
dart, destroying all the bridges upon 
the Lower Nivelle. Lieut.-Geo. Sir 
J. Hope followed them with the left 
of the army, as soon as he could ciuss 
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the river; and Marshal Sir W. Ber- 
resford moved the centre of the army 
as far as the state of the roads, after 
a violent fall of rain, would allow; 
and the enemy retired again on the 
night of the 11th, into an intrenched 
camp in front of Bayonne. 

In the course of the operations, of 
which | have given your lordship an 
outline, in which we have driven the 
enemy from positions, which they had 
been fortifying with great labour and 
care. for thrte months, in which we 
haveitaken 51 pieces of cannon, 6 tum- 
brils of ammunition, and 1400 prison- 
ers, [have great satisfaction in report- 
ing the good conduct of all the offi- 
cers and troops, &c. 

WELLINGTON. 

P.S. Since the returns of the ene- 
my’'s loss were received, we have taken 
100 more prisoners, and 400 wounded. 





Mixitia VOLUNTEERING BILL. 


The bill for increasing the dispos- 
‘able force of the kingdom by volun- 
tary offers from the militia has just 
been printed, The preamble enforces 
the necessity of the measure for the 
purpose of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war upon the continert. The bill 
empowers his Majesty to accept the 
voluntary offers of a proportion of the 
mnilitia to serve in any part of Europe. 
It gives a bounty of 8 guineas to each 
militiaman willing to serve iv any part 
of Europe during the rest of the war, 
and until six months after the ratifi- 
cation ofa treaty of peace.—It enacts, 
that the commanding officers shall ex- 
plain that the offer is to to be volun- 
tary.—It provides, that the service of 
three field-officers may be accepted 
with 900 meu; two field-officers with 
600 men; and one with 300; the pro- 
portion of other officers according to 
the establishment.—His Majesty may 
torm the militia for extended service 
into such provisional regiments or bat- 
talions as he may think proper.—Offi- 
cers of militia not to take any bigher 
rank in his Majesty's regular forces, 
while on extended service, thap lieut. 
colonel.—=In case sufficient officers do 
not: volunteer, his Majesty may ap- 
point officers.—Officers, whose offers 
of extended service are accepted, en- 
titled to half-pay; but not, if they do 
mot join and serve, upon being re- 
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quired to supply vacancies; pensions 
to widows of officers killed on service. 
Militia, on extended service, subject 
to Mutiny-Act, as regulars; and mili- 
tia officers & officers of regular forces 
to sit indiscriminately on courts-mar- 
tial_—To continue militia, and remain 
subject to militia regulations, except 
as particularly provided by this act.— 
His Majesty may make regulations for 
retaining officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and drummers, as supernu- 
meraries.—M ilitia-men may enlist to- 
gether as a company of not less than 
100; and his Majesty may appoint of- 
ficers from the militia, and make bat- 
talions of such companies, &c. Mili- 
tia officers volunteering to serve in 
the regular forces to have half-pay.— 
Number of men taken from the mili- 
tia not to exceed $0,000.—Acts of 51 
Geo. HI. cap. 20 and 390, relating to 
militia enlisting into the line, to con- 
tinue in force, except in the particu- 
lar case specified in this act. 


ee 


The Crown Prixce and Bona- 
PARTE. 


The Berlin papers lately contained 
a letter addressed by the Crown Prince 
of Sweden to Bowaparte himself, in 
the egtly part ofthe present year; and 
also 4 proclamation addressed te the 
Saxons on the entrance of the allied 
troops into their territory. The home 
truths addressed to Bonaparte, per- 
sonally, do great honour to the manly 
and independent character of the 
Crown Prince, who not only com- 
plains of his wavering conduct tos 
wards Sweden, but gives the follow. 
ing justification of his having taken 
up arms against the ruler of France: 

“| know the good dispositions of 
the Emperor Alexander, and of the 
cabinet of St. James's towards peace 
—the calamities of the continent de- 
mand it, and your Majesty ought not 
to spurn it. Possessed of the finest 
monarchy upon earth, would you be 
always extending its limits, and trans- 
mit to an arm less powerful than 
your’s, the wretched inheritance of 
interminable wars? Will not your Ma- 
jesty apply yourself to the healing of 
the wounds inflicted by a revolution 
of which there is nothing left to 
France but the recollections of its mi- 
litary glory, and real calamities within 
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its interior? Sire, the lessons of his- 
tory repel the idea of universal mo- 
narchy; and the sentiment of inde- 
pendence may be deadened, but can- 
not be effaced from the heart of na- 


tions. May your Majesty weigh all 
these considerations, and at Jast really 
think of that general peace, the pro- 
faned name of which has caused so 
wuch blood to flow. 

“© t was born, Sire, in that fine 
France which you govern; its glory 
and prosperity can never be indiffer- 
entto me; but without ceasing to form 
wishes for its happiness, | will defend, 
with all the powers of my soul, both 
the rights of the people who invited 
me, and the honour of the Sovereign 
who has condescended to cal! me bis 
son. In this contest between the li- 
berty of the world and oppression, I 
will say to the Swedes—‘I fight for 
you, and with you; and the good 
wishes of all free nations will accom- 
pany our efforts.’ 

** In politics, Sire, neither friend- 
ship nor hatred has place,—there are 
only duties to fulfil towards the na- 
tions whom Proyidence has summon- 
ed.us to govern; their laws and their 
privileges are the blessings which are 
dear to them; and if, in order to pre- 
serve them, one is compelled to re- 
nounce old connections and family 
affections, the prince who wishes to 
perform, hjs duty can never hesitate 
which course to adopt.” 

DREADFUL JNUNDATIQNS 77 
GERMANY. 

We receive from all parts the most 
distressing account of the effects of 
the late inundations in Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Silesia, and Poland. None of 
these recitals, howeyer, excite mere 
painful feelings than an account trans- 
mitted from Trentchin.—The river 
Waag, which runs through that coun- 
try, was, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, raised six feet above its usual 
height, by the great rains which had 
fallen some days preceding, The 
banks immediately gave way, and the 
lands were inundated. A high moun- 
tain, which was undermined by the 
flood, suddenly fell into the chapnel 
of the river, and gave it an impetus, 
which nothing could resist. From 
Zailina to Szered, upwards of 60 vil- 
lages, with al} their houses, flocks, and 
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standing crops, were washed away, 
The calamity having occurred during 
the day, many of the inhabitants had 


‘time to saye themselves; but, never- 


theless, more than 1200 persons pe- 
rished, besides many thousand cattle, 
sheep, and horses. All the bridges 
upon the Waag were destroyed; sa 
that in particular situations five days 
elapsed before assistance cpuld be 
given to the survivors of this dreadful 
calamity. All the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Waag have been da- 
maged.—At Neustadt about 30 houses 
were overturned.—At this time, one 
half of the extensive district of Trent- 
chin is laid waste. 

Letters from Belgrade mention, 
that there had been an inundation of 
the Danube, in the neighbourhood of 
Widdin, during the night of the 14th 
September, A small Turkish co 
of 2000 men had occupjed one of the 
islands, and thrown up fortifications 
thereon. They formed part of the 
force which was blockading the Ser- 
vian fortress. In the middle of the 
night, while buried in a profound 
sleep, they were surprised by the wa- 
ters, and met with instant death. Not 
one person escaped. Even the island 
itself sunk and disappeared. 

In the middle of August, the Drave 
flooded the country in the neighbour, 
hood of Orsatch. By the conjunct 
influence of the raing and a high wind, 
the waters of the river were raised to 
a tremendous height. They swept 
away six Villages, and the suburbs of a 
tawn. In the latter, the minister of 
the church, while inteut upon cele- 
brating divine service, was, with his 
congregation of about 240 persons, 
buried beneath the ruins of the build. 
ing. : 

From Silesia we have accounts 
equally distressing as the above. The 
rjvers in that country, swelled by the 
heavy rains during three days and 
nights, became torrents. They swept 
away houses, cattle, and the standing 
crops.—Nothing escaped. Of the in- 
habitants, above 6000 hdve perished. 

The travellers who have arrived 
from Poland declare that the hopes of 
the hushandmen have, in particular 
districts, been blasted by the Vistula 
rising tem feet. Houses and cattle 
have likewise been destroyed, and 
4000 lives lost. 
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Tue TatLors.—In ‘our last num- 
her, p.341, we gave an account of the 
examination and committal of forty- 
seven journeymen tailors to Newgate 
for trial, fur stealing a quantity of 
cloth, the property of Mr. Maberly, 
an army-clothier. On Friday, the 
20th ult. seven of them were tried and 
convicted, viz. W.Brown, J. Stevens, 
F: Hinton, J. Dixon, J. Banner, T. 
Asquith, and F. Sleigh, and were sen- 
tenced to seven yeals transportation. 
The bills against the others were all 
thrown out. 


Betus.—T here are 12 peals of twelve 
bells in England, viz. 7 in London, 
and 5 in the country, at the following 


churches, viz. 


Tenor weighs 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ......514 ewt. 
Christ Church, Spitalficids......44 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill ........40 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ........36 
St. Martin’s in the Fields ......34 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch .... ..20 
St. Bride’s, Fleet-street ........28% 
Norwich City—St. Peter Man- la) 

OTD osc Bo kbine coo'ses cscs § 
Birmingham—St. Martin’s .. ..36 
Shrewsbury—New St. Chad’s ,. .34 
Cambridge—Great St. Mary’s ..30 
Cirencester-—-St. John’s .......-2 


The following bells are all the Great 

Toms in the British dominions, viz. 
' Tons. Cut. 

QOxford—the mighty Tom, at 7 5 

Christ’s College.........- 
Excter—the Great’Tom ‘at St. 5 

Peter’s Cathedral ........ 
London—the Tom Growler at? . 0 

ME PONE ence nena cons coh. 
Lincoln—the Great Tem at 
* the Cathedral, andthe finest» 4 14 

bell in flow of tone ....... 
Canterbury—the College clock ? 

| SR A ty EE : 
Gloucester—the College dlee k 


BOM. ii ghaedd deen Wess Siem 
Beverley, in Yorkshire—the 2 10 

Minster clock bell. SSevocG tT 
These several bells weigh 2 ..32 5 


together .... 





Embarkation of the Prince of Orange 
Jor Holland, 

On Thursday, the a5th inst. bis Se- 
rene Highness embarked from Deal 
for Holland, on board his Majesty’ 3 
ship Warrior, of 74 guns, commanded 
by Captain Lord Viscount Torri ing- 
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ton. His Serene Highness was accom- 
panied by the Earl of Clancarty, who 
goesas our ambassador, and followed 


by the respective suites of his Serene - 


Highness and that nobleman. On his 
arrival at Deal, his Serene Highness 
was teceiyed by a guard of honour, 
and waited upon by Vice-Admiral Fo- 
ley, commander in chief, and the 
captains of his Majesty's navy then at 
Deal. The Vice-adiniral’s barge, with 
an orange flag flying, conveyed his 
Serene Highness to the Warrior, and 
on his embarking in the barge, the 
flag-ship of the commander in-chief 
fired asalute of twenty-one guns. On 
his Serene Highness going on board 
the Warrior, the’ orange flag was 
hoisted at the main-top-mast-head, 
and immediately saluted with twenty- 
one guns by each of his Majesty's 
ships, and by those of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, then lying in the 
Downs. 


Lord Mayor's Day. 


Tuesday, the Oth inst. being the day 
when the new Lord Mayor is sworn 
into office in the Court of Exchequer, 
the procession to W estminster-hall was 
conducted with the accustomed splen- 
cour. Both in going and returning, 
the populace took the horses from the 
carriage of the late Lord Mavor, and 
drew it along theinselves with great 
exultation. The liveries of the new 
Lord Mayor (W.Domville, Esq.) were 
uncommonly tasteful and splendid.— 
Between five and six o'clock the com- 
pany assembled to dine in Guildhall. 
The illuminations in the’ hall were at 
least equal to those displayed on any 
former occasion. Cn the Lord Mayor's 
side, and where he presided, was exhi- 
bited, in letters of fire, ‘ St. Sebastian,’ 
surmounted by an excellent represen+ 
tation of a fortress, with ramparts, bas- 
tions, and trenches; aud underneath 
was ‘ Leipsic,’ with the following 
words: “England by her firmness has 
saved herself, and her example has 
saved the rest of ‘Europe.—At the 
Sheriff's side, were the words’ *Conti- 
nental alliance,’ and ‘ Leipsic.—— 


Among the most distinguished Visitors 
were the Spanish Ambassador, the 
Earls of Liverpool, Bathorst, Buck- 
inghamshire, Harrowby, Besborough, 
and Clancarty; the Bishop of ‘ILon- 
don; Lords Castlereagh; 
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Ossulton, and Cranborne; Mr. Whit- 
bread, Admiral Hope, Mr. Rose, &c. 
—There were also present the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and most of the Puisne 
Judges, with several serjeants at law. 
The Lerd Mayor having proposed the 
health of his Majesty's allies and mi- 
pisters, the Earl of Liverpool returned 
thanks. He observed, that he had 
had frequent opportunities of meeting 
the citizens of London on similar oc- 
casions, and that, although he had 
seen them in many instances involved 
in embarrassment, he had never wit- 
nessed, on their part, any marks or 
testimonies of relaxation or despon- 
dency. They had always been dis- 
tinguished for their perseverance in 
the common cause ; and it was to that 
perseverance he had to attribute not 
only the salvation of the country, but 
the safety, happiness, and Security of 
Europe. 

Government of India.—Private let- 
ters brought by the Resource, from 
Calcutta, mention that the Earl of 
Minto, on receiving intelligence of 
‘the appointment of a successor to the 
Supreme Government of India, sig- 
nified his intention to embark for Eu- 
rope about the beginning of August. 
The Hussar frigate, commanded by 
his lordship’s son, the Hon. Capt. El- 
liot, was ordered to ke got ready for 
the accommodation of the noble earl, 
his fainily, and suite. The Earl of 
Moira (the new Governor-General) 
could not, according to the latest ac- 
counts received from the Stirling Cas- 
tle, reach his destination before the 
beginning of October, so that the 
Government of Bengal would in the 
interval, be vested in the council, hav- 
ing at its head the Commander in 
Chief, Sir G. Nugent. 


Spain.—W olves of a new species 
have recently been killed in the 
French departments bordering on the 
Pyrenees. They are distinguished by 
their large size, extreme ferocity, and 
particular taste, which leads them to 
attack men, women, and children, in 
preference to the brute creation. 


Monstrous Serpent.—In February 
last, in the [sle of France, as a Mr. 
Cazalen was angling near a cascade in 
the river of Plain Wilhelms, the dogs, 












































accompanying the party, first disco- 
vered the reptile concealed in the ca- 
vity of a rock; and four charges of 
smal shot were fired at him before he 
became crippled, and could be drawn 
by six slaves from his lurking place, 
Ele proved to be 14 feet 6 inches long, 
14 inches thick, and weighed 84 Ibs. 
W hen opened the stomach was found 
to contain several animals half digest- 
ed, such as monkeys, &e. and forty 
eggs of different sizes. This reptile 
is believed to have been introduced 
on the island by a ship from India, 
which was stranded in 1801 on the 
shore, near six miles from:the river 
where it was killed, and the crew de- 
clared that there was one on board, 
though they knew not how it got 
there. i” 





OBITUARY. 


On the Ist inst. in the 76th year of 
his age, within the rules of the King’s 
Bench, the Rev. Francis Stone, somé 
years ago rector of Cold Norton, in 
Essex, and well known for the pro- 
ceedings against him in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, which terminated in 
his being deprived of his living, by 
Dr. Porteus, the then Bishop of Lon- 
don. Mr. Stone was then, and 'to‘his 
death considered himself, a member 
of the church of England, whose ar- 
ticle, that the holy scriptures are, an@ 
ought to be, the rule of our faith, and 
that nothing ought to be maintained 
which cannot be proved thereby, was 
the rule of his conduct. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, founded in the 
articles to which he had subscribed; 
he thought himself justified in layi 
before the clergy, at the meeting o 
the archdeaconry, before which he 
was called upon to Bere his senti- 
ments on certain doctrines vulgarly 
believed, but which he endeavoured 
to shew had no foundation’ whatsoever 
in Scripture. Whether he was right 
or wrong the learned world has not 
decided, and his accusers gave them- 
selves little trouble about this part of 
the question ; for, while he continued 
zealous in his appeal to thescriptures, 
they, with equal-zeal, maintained that 
his opinion was contrary to the arti- 
cles. | The dispute, thus carried on by 
gentlemen iv Doctors’ Commons, very 
httle versed in theological literature, 
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terminated, as might be expected, in garet married, in 1311, Lord Lindsay, 
the deteat of the poor clergyman; and son of the Earl of Balcarres.—By 
the sentence was pronounced against his lordship’s death, the title descends 
him by the bishop, attended by his to his sole brother Gen. Lowther Pen- 
clergy, that he should be deprived of nington, now Lord Muncaster. 
his living; and he was thus, at the On the 12th inst. at Pimlico, Mr, 
age of more than seventy, reduced, Thomas Becket, aged 91, many years 
with a large family to poverty. The an eminent bookseller in Pall-iail, 
different fates of the bishop and the but who quitted business in 1809; and, 
riest are calculated to make a deep on the 18th, his second daughter, 
impression on the higher and lower Margaret Becket, aged 47. 
orders of the clergy. Both were en- At Edinburgh, on the 17th inst. in 
gaged at one time of their lives in the 76th vear of his age, Sir William 
concert to procure an alteration in the George Fairfar, Knight Banneret, 
articles of the church; the scruples of vice-admiral of the red, and one of 
one did not prevent him from mount- the oldest officers in the navy. Sir 
ing an episcopal throne; the studies William went to sea about the year 
of the latter brought on him the loss 1751, and served very constantly in 
of opportunity and liberty. Thecha- every war from that time to the peace 
racter of the clergyman was, however, of Amiens, having borne his majesty's 
marked by a total want of that disere- commission upwards of sixty years. 
tion for which the bishop was so emi- His skill, ardour, and zeal in bis pro- 
nently distinguished. His mind had fession, were conspicuous an all oc- 
been bent to studies, which could not casions. He commanded the Venera- 
but be unprofitable to him. He tra- ble in the memorable battle of Cam- 
yelled on the dangerous road of en- perdown, on the 11th of October, 
huity, which led him to the fatal pre- 1797, and was the bearer of Lord 
cipicy and his end will be contem- Duncan's dispatches, with the account 
plated ‘in a wery different manner, as of the victory gained over the Dutch 
that of a a man suffering for the fleet, which bore ample testimony to 
sake of conscience, or that of a pro- the merit of bis captain. Upon this 
per example for the church, to deter event he was honoured with knight- 
men from meddling with any thing hood, and soon after was appointed 
which is established. colonel of Marines, a commission 
In September last, at Copenhagen, which he enjoyed only a short time, 
the well known Jew banker, Meyer. having been quickly promoted to the 
He was immensely rich. He has left rank of admiral. Above courting 
to his heirs 60 millions of Danish popularity, his kind attention to the 
paper-money, besides plate, jewels, comforts of those who.depended upon 
aud cash. Excluding the paper-mo- him, and his active zeal in advancins 
ney, the property is valued at halfa the interests of those who were plant 
million sterling. ~ under him, rendered him beloved and 
At Augusta Maine, United States, respected in the honourable service 
Mr. John Gilley, aged 124 years, hav- to which he belonged. In private life, 
ing enjoyed good health to the end. _— the generosity of his sentiments, the 
n the 8th ult. at Muncaster Cas- goodness of his heart, and the affa- 
tle, Cumberland, the Right Hon. bility of his manners, endeared Sir 
John Pennington, Lord Muncaster, Wm. Fairfax toevery one who enjoyed 
deeply and universally lamented. His his society.—Deeply regretted, he died 
Jordship, previously a baronet, was with the same pious resignation which 
created a peer in 1783, by the title of distinguished him in all the trials of 
Baron Muncaster, with remainder to his life, in the full possession of his. 
his brother, Gen. Lowther Penning- faculties, and at a mature age, leaving 
ton. His lordship married Penelope a name that will long be held in re- 
Compton, co-heiress of James Comp- membrance. 
ton, ie 5 lineally descended from the __Latelv, at Wortham, Suffolk, Mrs, 
Earls of Northampton; and by her, Mary Mark, aged 105. She.was born 
who died in 1806, had issue ason and in the reign of Queen Anne, and re, 
a daughter, who died infants, and tained her faculties to the last. 
two daughters living, of whom Mage Suddenly, on the 2Ist, ult, on his 
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way to Dublin, Mr. Hugh Reynolds, of 
Rosetown. tHe rode that morning 
from his residence to Drogheda, and 
on his arrival there, his countenance 
seemed to be suffused by the glow of 
perfect health, and mental cheerful- 
ness; but in the period of five mi- 
nutes after his departure from thence 
in one of the Dublin coaches, be was 
afflicted with a convulsive pain, that 
jn a moment extinguished his vital 
lamp for ever. 

At his house, in Upper Baggot-street 
Dublin, Sir Barry Colles Moredith, 
Bart. The family honour and estate 
now devolve upon his eldest son, Sir 
Joshua Colles Moredith, created a 
knight for his gallant service when 
captain in the 18th regiment of Dra- 
goons. 

In theassault on St. Sebastian, Licut. 
Maguire,’son of Mrs. Maguire, of 
Brentwood, Essex. This young hero 
had thrice solicited the dangerous 
honor of heading the forlorn hope— 
twice he was disappointed, but the 
third time fulfilled his wishes; but, 
alas! destroyed the hopes of his dis- 
consolate parent. At the battle of 
Almeida, he took a pair of colours, 
having previously cutdown the French 
ensign who carried them. He also 
distinguished himself at the glorious 
battle of Vittoria, where, when his 
company was twice repulsed, he took 
the colours from the bands of the en- 
sign, and resolutely placed them on 
the parapet of the bridge. They were, 
however, shot to pieces before he had 
succeeded in fixing them. 

On the 24th ult. at Warlip Hall, 
Leicestershire, Sir G. G. Hudson, Bart. 
in the 84th year of bis age. 

Lately, at Gloucester, aged 82, Mr. 
Skerrington, at his house on Westgate 
Bridge, known by the name of the 
Beggar's Opera, or Cripple College : 
this house was the lodging-house for 
all kiad of beggars, which he kept for 
a uumber of years; he made up from 
fifty to sixty beds nightly ; had 240 
pair. of sheets, and a like number of 
blankets, with counterpaues and other 
furniture to correspond. He died 
worth 1500L.-in the funds, 70 guineas 
found in the coai-hole, and a peck of 
‘silver, which he bad secreted from his 
family during life. 

Lately, at sea, Mr. W. Clarke, cap- 
tain of the Rebecca privateer of Folk- 


stone; who, by frequent practice, 
had acquired the art of throwing the 
lead with his teeth farther than almost 
any man could do with his hands ; and 
in his last experiment, from having 
lost his balance, he fell a sacrifice to 
his dexterity. 

At Peterborough Palace, on the 8th 
inst. in the 85th year of his age, the 
Right Rev. Spencer Madan, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough—His. Lord- 
ship was educated at Westminster 
school, and was elected from the royal 
foundation of that school, to a scho- 
larsbip of Trinity-college, in this uni- 
versity, where he proceeded B.A. in 
1746—7, among the higher wranglers 
of that year.—He took the degree of 
M. A. at the usual period, and was 
for some time a fellow of his college. 
He was created Bishop of Bristol in 
1792, and translated to this See in 1794 
The characteristic features of this 
amiable.and venerable prelate were, 
inflexible integrity and pusity of 
principle; the best affections of our 
nature, and the dictates of a heart 
without guile! His example, like tlie 
precepts which he taught, uniformly 
displayed in a mast engaging light the 
genuine character of true religion, com- 
bining with the bappiest effect, a 
chearful and pious deportment :—zeal 
with moderation, affability with dig- 
nity, and learning with humility! —— 

At Arundel, Miss Evans, who had 
been confined to ber bed upwards of 
12 years, in vonsequence of having 
swallowed, at various times, a quantity 
of needles, 13 pieces of which had 
been extracted previous to her dis- 
solution. 

On the 20th of September, at Och- 
rington, at the advanced age of 80 
years, the Princess Dowazér Eleonora 
Julia, of Hohenlohe ingelfingen. 

On the 19th inst. at Grantham, in 
his 90th year, John Jackson, a well 
known character as a rag and skip ga- 
therer, confession seller, &c. Although 
constgntly complaining of the greatest 
pecuniary distress, this old man has 
left at Jeast 5v0l. 

Lately, at Louth, Rodert (better 
known by the name of Colonel) Stimp- 
son, a caiter. He was, perhaps, the 
largest man iy size in the county; his 
cofin measured 7 feet in length, 22 
inches in depth, and 29 inchesio width 
over theshoulders. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


tem Cambridgeshire Agricultural 
Society have held their annual 

reeting at the Rose Inn, in Cam- 

ridge, the Earl of Hardwicke, presi- 
dent, in the chair, when thirty silver 
cups were delivered by his lordship, as 
prizes to the successful candidates, and 
various Dew premiums were proposed 
‘and agreed to;, amongst which was 
one by the noble president, (as a do- 
nation of his own), viz. a prize of 50l. 
to the occupying tenant of a-farm in 
Cambridgeshire, of not less than one 
hundred acres, which should be ad- 
judged to be in the best husband-like 
condition in the year 1815. ‘The 
meeting of this laudable and increasing 
society was Numerously attended by 
the principal agriculturists of the 
_ county, speculative as well as practical. 
Among which were-—The Earl 
Hardwicke, Lord Francis Osborne, 
Mr. Cheer, the High Sheriff, Sir G. 
heeds and Sir Henry B. Dudley, Barts. 
the Rev. Mr. Jenyns, Mr. Quinten, 
Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Ni- 
cholls, Mr. Gunning, Mr. Livins, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. E. Kemp, &c. 


Extraordinary increase from trans- 
planted Wheat.—On the 8th of August, 
Mr. Miller, of Cambridge, took up a 
plant of wheat, which had been sown 
in the beginning of June, and he 
‘divided it into 18 parts, each of which 
were transplanted separately; about 
the latter end of September they 
were again removed, and divided into 
67 soots. In the end of March fol- 
lowing, and beginning of April, they 
owereSeparated into 500 plants, which 
Vieldea2 1.1095 and this. single grain 
thus yielded 570,000 fold, the produce 
measoring three pecks and three quar- 
ters, and weighing 47 pounds. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Daniel M‘Crory, found guilty, at 
the last Cumberland Assizes, of a 
burglary at Birdhouse, where he head- 
eda gangof several desperadoes, suf- 
fered the awful sentence of the law on 
a drop erected at the seuth-east angle 
ef the county goal.—About balf after 
three, the crigiinal appeared upon the 


of J 


scafiold, attired in a black coat, vest, 
and small-clothes, and white stockings, 
accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Marshal, 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, of 
which communion he himself pro- 
fessed to be. The manner in which 
he appeared at the fatal tree excited 
every one's astonishment. He ascend- 
ed, not only without the slightest de- 
gree of trepidation, butswith alacrity, 
bowing around to the assembled multi- 
tude in a manner which seemed to 
impress the idea of ‘* a favourite stage- 
player about to act his part.” He 
then produced a paper, from which he 
read a denial of several crimes which 
had been perpetrated in the neigh- 
bourhood for eighteen months last. 
He, however, acknowledged his being 
concerned in the burglary for which 
he was about to suffer; confessed the 
justice of his sentence, though in some 
immaterial points he declared the 
evidence against him was not altoge- 
ther correct, and forgave his prosecu- 
tors, with whom, and with all men, he 
died in peace. A distressing scence 
now ensued, On the drop. falling, 
the rope broke, and the unhappy man 
was precipitated to. the ground, where- 
by his leg was broken. ‘* 1 tofd you,” 
said he, ** this rope would never hang a 
man of my weight.” It seems, that he 
had actually handled the rope. before 
coming out of the gaol, and remon 
strated against its unfitness,, After 
some delay, he was borne upon the 
scaffold, ina chair; and another rope 
being procured, he was again tied up. 
Notwithstanding the trying scene, he 
inaintained his fortitudeobserved, 
that it was providential that the ac- 
cident of the rope breaking had hap- 
pened, since te had forgotten to no- 
tice the infamous character of Gavin, 
the king's evidence, who, he said, had 
sworn many inen’s lives away; and, he 
feared, would do the like again. When 
turned off the second time, the rope 
partly gave way, and it was feared that 
he would come to the ground again ; 
fortunately, this was not the,case. 
After hanging the usual time, the 
body was cut down, and delivered to 
his friends. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

The Prospectus of an institution, 
proposed by a number of gentlemen, 
to be established in the city of Exeter, 
and to be called **The Devon and 
Exeter Institution,” has been publish- 
ed, for promoting the general diffusion 
of science, literature, and the arts, 
and for illustrating the natural and 
ciyil history of the county of Devon, 
and the history of the city of Exeter. 


tape. ESSEX. 

The’ Chelmsford. coach was lately 
robbed of a parcel directed to Messrs. 
Esdailes, from the Bank of Crickitt, 
Roffell, and Co. of Chelmsford. Its 
contents amounted to a considerable 
sum, (15001.) chiefly notes of the Bank 
of England. The robbery, it is sus- 
pected, was effected by a person who 
had taken his place in the coach for 
Romford, and had paid his fare; but 
soon after he had been seated, appear- 
ed to’alter his mind, and taking from 
the seat the small parcel, which by 
the passengers was supposed to be his 
own, and which he concealed in his 
bandkerchief, he got out of the coach 
and received back the half of his fare. 
He afterwards proceeded in a post- 
chaise to Hockerilk, whither he was 
pursued, and hopes are entertained 
that he will be taken. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Execution.—J. Warburton alias Par- 
ker, was lately executed on board his 
majesty’s ship Prince, at Spithead, be- 
ing found guilty by a Court-Martial, 
of having, assisted by 5 others, be- 
longing to the Eolus; risen against the 
British prize-master on board an Ame- 
rican brig, and carried her into Salem. 
He was afterwards recognized amongst 
the wounded on board the American 
frigate Chesapeake, when that frigate 
was captured. , 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Lautour v. Ellis—An action of 
trespass was lately brought by Mr. 
Lautour, late of Aspedon Hall, in 
Hertfordshire, against Mr. Ellis, of 
Hertford, timber-merchant, which 
would have been tried at the last Mid- 
summer assize for the county, but 
the defendant suffered judgment to 
go by default. A writ of inquiry was 
therefore executed before the sheriff 
of the county, and a jury impannelled 
for the occasion, on the 4th instant, 
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at the Bell Inn, in that town—Mr.’ 
Trollop, counsel for plaintiff, Mr. 
Bourchier for defendant. The damages 
were laid by the plaintiff at 20001. but 
the verdict given by the Jury was 
only to the amount of 5s. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were these:— 
The defendant, in May last, became 
the second-hand purchaser of timber 
to a very considerable amount, grow- 
ing on the estate of Boldero and Co. 
bankrupts. The plaintiff then resi- 
ded in the mansion-house on the 
estate, under an agreement to quit on 
the ist of June following, being a 
period of fifteen days to come. A 
reciprocal understanding took place 
between the parties, leave being given - 
by the plaintiff to the defendant to 
pass and repass through the premises, 
the latter taking upon himself ta make 
good any injury his timber carriages 
might do the gates and fences on the 
estate. A somewhat ludicrous. cir- 
eumstance, however, put an ‘end to 
their brotherhood—the cioslty of one 
of the defendant's men being mistaken 
for an insult. The man asked the 
plaintiff to drink with him, which 
was received with great indignance; 
and notices were then given to the 
defendant and his men to keep off 
the premises. On one occasion the 
plaiutiff sent for his gun to shoot the 
horses as they passed the house, and 
had it actually brought to him, but 
declined to execute bis threat. The 
defendant being without the means of 
proving leave and licence from the 
plaintiff to enter, was obliged to suffer 
judgment to go by default, and put up . 
with the consequences. The verdict 
of the Jury ought to be very consoling 
to the defendant, but the ¢xpence to 
which he has been put by#o paltry an | 
action remains uncompensated. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Tithes.—The following important 
decision took place at the Quarter 
Sessions, for this county :—T%e Vicar 
of St. Ives v. John Carstairs, Esg.—Mr. 

unt stated this to be a motion of cons | 

siderable importance. It was a de- 
mand from the vicar for an increase 
ofhis stipend. Under the inclosure 
acorn-rent was given him ‘in lieu 

tithes, and the act of parliament also 
gave him a power of applying, at the 
end of fourteen years, for an increase; 
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the average price of corn to be fixed 
by the return made to the proper office 
ip London, Notice had been given 
to the impropriator, Mr. Carstairs, 
last. sessions, but it appeared that the 
fourteen years were not then expired, 
and that in fact they would not ex- 
pire till the present Michaelma:, Mr. 
Carstairs not appearing this day in 
Court, by bis counsel, of course aban- 
dons the defence: we now submit the 
time is fully expired, and conse- 
quently apply to the Court to have 
the average price of wheat enquired 
into for the term of 14 years, from 
the time the average price was ascer- 
tained, which was in the year 1799.— 
The learned counsel further said, it 
was not his wish to take the Court by 
surprize; he should therefore state 
an objection which might possibly 
be made, and the Court would put 
such a construction on the clause as 
would make it effective. The clause 
says the average was to be taken 14 
rears after the execution of the award, 

utas the award was not signed till 
the year 1802, the vicar would lose 
three years of payment, inasmuch as 
the commissioners had extinguished 
all tithes in the year 1799; he should 
contend the vicar was entitled to his 
corn;rent from the time the tithes were 
extinguished (in fact he bad so re- 
ceived it), and not from the time of 
the actual signing of the award.— 
Could it be supposed the commis- 
sioners had a power to prevent the 
vicar receiving a compensation for 
his tithes, after they had thought 
it right to extinguish them; and 
if the award had not been actually 
signed for six years, must the vicar 
have been deprived of his corn-rent 
for that time ? The clause being in- 
tended to be beneficial to the vicar, 
the Court would necessarily construe 
itin his-favour.—The amount of the 
first corn-rent was 58I. the amount of 
the present corn-rent would be 11@l. 
aud under all the circumstances he 
humbly hoped the application would 
be granted.—Mr. R. Sherard, clerk of 
the peace, read a copy of the award, 
by which it appeared the original 
corn-rent was calculated on 209 
bushels, one peck, and two quarts, at 
5s. 64d. per bushel, to be paid half- 
syearly, clear of land-tax and all other 
assessments, the first half-yearly pay- 
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ment to be made on the 25th of March, 
1800. ‘It was also proved by refer- 
ring to the Cambridge Chronicle, of 
November 23, 1799, that the com- 
missioners had directed that all tithes, 
moduses, and compositions for tithes 
(as far as respected the present appli- 
cation) should cease from the 29th 
September then last past.—-Mr. Ed- 
ward Greene produced a receipt 
signed by the late vicar, Mr. Smith, 
for a year’s corn-rent, 581. due at 
Michaelmas, 1800.—Mr. Hunt then 
put in a paper from the corn-office, 
in London, by which it appeared that 
the average price of wheat, for the 
fourteen years in question, was 10s. 
Oid. per bushel.—No defence being 
made, the Court were pleased to order 
that Mr. Carstairs, the impropriator, 
should pay the vicar after the rate of 
10s, 94d. per bushel, on 209 bushels, 
one peck, and two quarts, amounting 
in the whole to 112l. 19s. 53d. an- 
nually, aud payable half-yearly. 
KENT. 

Some rude fellows, attached to the 
Custom-house at Ramsgate, lately 
stopped the carriage of a great law 
lord, and insisted on searching for some 
contraband trifles, which they had 
information of her ladyship having 
just purchased. After searching in 
vain for some time, they requested 
her ladyship to rise from her seat, 
and there the booty was found. She 
immediately relinquished her lien 
upon the property, but the rogues 
were not satisfied, insisting on having 
coach and horses too, and accordingly 
accompanied her ladyship home, 
where the noble lord being apprised of 
the circumstances, facetiously ob- 
served to the common claimants, that 
that if such were the law of the case, a 
value must be set on the carriage and 
horses, and he would give a draft for 
the amount, debiting ber ladyship’s 
pin-money account for the same. 


Mr. John White, late secretary to 
Admiral Bedford, was drowned on the 
evening of the 29th ult. in the Downs, 
by the upsetting of a small boat, ina 
heavy squall, going from Deal to his 
Majesty's ship Impregnable, with se- 
veral officers of that ship, (14 in num- 
ber) all of whom narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. He repeatedly said, as he 
was going off, “ I wish | had remained 
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on shore," as if aware of his impending by which it may be advantageously 


fate. He had only received his ap- 
pointment two days before as purser, 
and had written to his friends to say, 
the long looked-for promotion had 
arrived at last: and by the same post 
the afflicting news of his death was 
sent to his friends. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

W. Moore, of Loughborough, brick- 
layer, afew days ago, laid a wager of 
three shillings, that he could, with his 
hands fixed behind him, worry to 
death a hedgéhog with his face., He 
commenced his extraordinary under- 
taking by prostrating himself on the 
ground, and attacking the exterior of 
his prickly antagonist with his nose, 
In a few minutes his face was covered 
with blood, and he appeared ‘to have 
little chance of success; however, at 
Jength, having pressed the little ani- 
mal till he had protruded its head, he 
snatched at it, and bit it off, thereby 
winning the wager, to the great 
amusement of the brutal spectators. 

NORFOLK. 


Brewing.—Mr. Ham, a gentleman 
in the brewery, has, with evident proof 
of true public spirit, lately laid open 
some of the most important secrets of 
his profession, a selection from which 
may be acceptable to many of our rea- 
ders. He regrets that two cheap and 
important implements, the use and 
management of which may be ac- 
quired by a boy in ten minutes, from 
mere prejudice and indoleace have 
not yet found their way into the pri- 
vate brewery, since, without their aid, 
he affirms no considerable advance 
can be made towards perfection.— 
These are, the zhermometer and saccha- 
rometer. Without the help of the for- 
mer, fermentation, by far the most 
important part of the process of brew- 
ing, cannot be accurately conducted ; 
but fortunately, in the home brewery, 
it is required only to ascertain when 
the cooling wort is arrived at a proper 
degree of heat, foran addition of yeast 
to commence the operatiou, which 
cannot be conducted too slowly, pro- 
vided the danger of subsequent fret- 
ting be avoided by aw early transpa- 
rency. This most délicate operation 
requires the assistance and experience 
of every labourer in the vineyard, to fix 
the period at, and discover the means 


arrested in its progress; but [ must 
assert, (says Mr. Ham) that all expres- 
sion, in common language, with re- 
spect to the state of beer at different 
periods, when fit for use, are’ most 
vague and undefined, without the as« 
sistance of the saccharometer, which 
will speak a plain and explicit lané 
guage. What then, (continues Mr. 
Ham) can be the cause of that perti- 
nacity in the great bulk of mankind, 
in rejecting the assistance of every 
thing designated, however obvious 
and useful) by the formidable word 
* scientific. —W ort, during the sum- 
mer months, may be put into any cask 
not larger than a hogshead, at the low- 
est beat attainable. In October and 
March, at about 70 degrees, and dur- 
ing a frost, as high as 80 degrees, with 
a pint of very good, or a quart of or- 
dinary yeast per hogshead; but*the 
yeast should be previously set to work 
with a small proportion of wort at a 
much higher heat, at 100 degrees, and 
after the whole of the wort and yeast 
are in the cask, it should then not be 
Jower than the degrees of. heat above 
stated. It ought to work brisk, for the 
first twelvé hours after the comimenee- 
ment, and then every thing is' safe, ia 
however short a time it may afterwards 
cease; and if the finest part of' the 
wort, which has been thrown off; bé 
frequently returned into the cask, the 
heer will then soon become fine, and 
consequently be less liable to be again 
on the fret, to prevent which it is also 
necessary that it should be preserved: 
in a place removed from frequent 
changes of temperature, and if intend- 
ed for keeping, ‘it must occasionally 
have an addition of hops, or their ex 
tract, the latter of which Mr. H. pre- 
fers, because the hops themselves ré- 
quire so jong a time to’ part with their 
bitter, and the latter portions of it'are 
nauseous, and the beer becomes dritk=' 
able before the bitterness ‘can get pro~ 
perly assimilated, which is therefore! 
predominant. An extract’ may he 
prepared by keeping ‘some’ new ho 

say half a pound toa hogshead of beer) 
ina slow boiling,‘or simmering heat, 
covered, with repeated stirring, and 
just sufficient water, for about twenty, 
minutes: and then, adding the bitter 
water only, when cooled, to the beer, 
which will soon become incorporated 
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therewith. The disadvantages are nu- 
merous in mixing the hops themselves 
with the beer: the first is in the boil- 
ing, which dissipates the most excel- 
pe part of the flavour, if continued 
ong; the next, in the deposition, or 
grounds, found in ‘the cooler, which 
onsists of the most valuable parts of 
both malt and hops, separated by the 
action of boiling, and the most impor- 
tant is that part of the latter, carried 
off by the yeast, and totally lost to the 
beer. The hops seem, as it were, to 
be an intruder in beer, and every part 
ef the process of brewing appears to 

ave a constant tendency to oppose its 
union, and to separate and disengage 
it from the wort. Odor attention 
should therefore he directed to coun- 
teract this propensity, and to secure 
2n intimate and early union between 
these enemies.—T his is a matter of no 
little difficulty, especially in the small 
way; and although time will ultimate- 
ly effect it, yet, if it can be accom- 
plished in an early stage of the pro- 
¢ess, we should not find stale and bit- 
ter beer so common as at present. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Nottingham, Noo. 2.—The vast po- 
Pulation of this town, and the great 
umber of yvisitants that flocked in, 
rom -the distance of one to twent 

miles, were yesterday gratified wi 
one of the most graceful and majestic 
sights which the eye ever bebeld, or 
the imagination can conceive.—Ac- 
cording to promise, Mr. Sadler caused 
3 fis to be hoisted on the topof St. 
ary’s lofty tower, early in the fare- 
noon, as a singal of his ascension on 
that day, and about eleven o'clock be 
began to inflate his balloon, which was 
ready for ascension at a quarter be- 
fore three; which being somewhat 
later than had been proposed, caused 
almost every heart to palpitate with 
the fear of disappointment, particu- 
larly when the late failure at Derby 
was fresh in every one’s recollection. 
The day was unusually fine, consider- 
ing the season of the year, until about a 
warter past two, whena smart shower 
ell, but without having the effect of 
iving any one from the ground. It 
ceased—the wind fell—the face of 
heaven presented an almost cloudless 
aspect—the balloon rose in a state of 
majesty, which filled every beholder 
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with astonishment and silent admi- 
ration, Mr. Sadler waving his hat and 
flag as he passed over the crowd, with 
the most graceful composure. The 
balloon took a south-eastern direction, 
and owing to the favourable state of 
the weather, it remained in sight forty- 
six minutes, the longest time which 
any balloon ever remained in sight 
from the time of its ascension. After 
about an hour's voyage the venerable 
aeronaut descended, about four miles 
from Stamford, where Lord Lonsdale 
was out with his hounds, without sus- 
taining the smallest accident. A lady 
furnished him a coach, which carried 
him to Grantham, where he slept, and 
arrived, with a post-chaise-and-four, 
with his car upon it, at twelve o'clock 
hiext day, in this town, where he was 
greeted with the acclamations of thou- 
sands, that were anxiously waiting his 
return. 
SUFFOLK. 

At Sudbury, has been exhibited a 
hovel and most humiliating spec- 
tacle :—The effects of the corporation 
of that borough were, under an exe- 
culion, publicly disposed of by auction 
in the market place. The mayor's 
gown, cushions, scales, buckets, all 
the insignia of power, all the symbols 
of justice, seized upon the town hall, 
were sold to the highest bidder. It is 
impossible: to describe the universal 
feeling of indignation expressed on 
this occasion. A corporate body re- 
sists the payment of a debt of fared 
costs, incurred in atrial respecting the 
admission of a freeman, who by a 
series of the most flagrant persecu- 
tions, was obliged to resort to the 
Court of King’s Bench for redress. 
It was there, full three years ago, that 
he established his right to the freedom 
of the borough; at the same time the 
proceedings of the corporation were 
severely and justly:censured by the 
Lord Chief Justice; and a verdict in 
favour of the plaintiff was given by a 
special jury, without a moment's he- 
sitation, and yet for three years after 
this decision, the defendants persist in 
refusing to pay the fazed costs awarded 
against them, under the idea that be- 
ing a corporate body, no process of 
law could affect them ; but at last the 
forbearance of the injured party is 
worn out, and the charm of their 
fancied security is dissolved. Sychis 
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the conduct of men who are appointed 
guardians of public integrity! It is 
by such conduct that all municipal 
authority is brought into disrepute: 
yet, in order that indiscriminate re- 
propetion may not fall upon the whole 

ody, it is but justice to observe, that 
upon the dower bench many honourable 
exceptions of men actuated by the 
best motives throughout the whole of 
this affair, are to be found, and others 
of this class, who have unconsciously 
erred, have been misled by persons in 
whose dicta they reposed with unli- 
mited and misplaced confidence. As 
sufficient to satisfy the debt has not 
been obtained under this levy, in con- 
sequence of considerable part of the 
poreers being secreted, this step may 

e regarded ouly as the precursor of 
other measures, calculated to shew 
that, though a corporation may ridicule 
the laws of honour, they are still ame- 
nable to the laws of their country. 
“ Think not lightly of never so weak 
an arm, which strikes with the sword 
of Justice.” 

SUSSEX. 


Thunder Storm.—A house situate in 
Oxford-place, at the north part of 
Brighton, the property of Mr. Mar- 
shall, was literally torn to pieces by 
the electric fluid on Tuesday, the 9t 
inst. and most astonishing to remark, 
although Mr. Marshall and his ser- 
vant, Mrs. Beeny, were in the pre- 
Mises, they escaped unhurt, a great 
part of the roof of the house was forced 
in, the whole of the ceiling demo- 
lished, the timbers of the partitions 
nearly bent double, the head-posts of 
the bedstead in which Mrs. Beeny lay 
destroyed, and the curtains of the bed 
burnt to a cinder, the casement of the 
window cast upwards of thirty yards 
from the premises, the door removed 
a considerable distance, and the pave- 
ment of the wash-house thrown up.- 
The same flash also destroved a great 
part of Copperas Gap Mill, about 
three miles to the westward of the 
town, and a young man, of the name 
of Haggeti, was severely burnt. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Horrid Murder.—On the 6th inst. 
an inquisition was taken at Solihull, 
on the body of Mary Bate, who was 
found murdered on the Wednesday 
preceding. The circumstances of the 
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case are shortly these :—The deceased, 
her husband, and the two brothers of 
the deceased, the one aged about 18, 
and the other 19 years, resided ina 
cottage, near Solihull Lodge. The 
two brothers, on the morning of the 
day the murder was committed, rose a 
quarter before six o'clock, and went to 
work; the husband, John Bate, went 
to work in half an hour afterwards. 
About six o'clock in the evening, the 
brothers returned, and not finding the 
deceased, as they thought, in the 
house, they waited near it for the re- 
turn of the husband, who came ina 
short time, and struck a light, went u 
stairs, and immediately exclaimed, 
his wife was murdered. The alarm 
was given, but nothing was discovered 
to lead to a supposition of any person 
having entered the house. tron, 
suspicions arose, that the husband 
committed the murder, in consequence 
of the contradictory accounts he gave 
to different persons, of some money 
he pretended to have left in the house; 
which not proving true, and some 
blood having been ies on his waist- 
coat and shirt, together with other 
suspicious circumstances, induced the 
jury to find a verdict of wilful murder 
against him; and he was committed 


, to Warwick gaol, to take his trial at 


the next assizes. The head of the de- 
ceased was literaily dashed to pieces, 
and it appeared to have been done 
with an axe, as she lay asleep in beds 
but no instrument of that description 
could be found with blood on it. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Robert Bell, jun. a merchant of 
Hull, has been brought up to receive 
judgment, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, having, together with a Mr. 
Hervey, been found guilty of writing 
a letter containing a cha!lenge to Mr. 
Parsons, a merchant of the city of 
London, in order to provoke him to 
fight a duel, and for having posted 
him at Lloyd's Coffee-house, as a 
scoundrel, a liar, and a coward. 
There’ were also other indictments 
against bim for having posted him in 
a similar manner in Essex, where Mr. 
Parsons was then ona visit, and also 
in Middlesex, in the ueighbourhond 
of bis own house.—Sir Simon Le 
Blanc (after observing that this species 
of offence had considerably increased 
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of late years, and that he could not 
bot think that the British merchants 
of former times were men of as nice a 
sense of honour and delicacy of feel- 
ing as those of the present) said,— 
** though we do not find from the re- 
cords of the courts that they thought 
it necessary, in order to support the 
character of gentlemen, to violate the 
Jaw of the land”—passed sentence on 
the defendant, to pay a fine of 100). 
to the king, to be imprisoned in the 
Marshalsea prison for three calendar 
months, and to enter into recogni- 
zances to keep the peace for three 
years, himself in 5001. and two sureties 
Ip 2501. each. 


IRELAND. 

Extraordinary Robbery.—Mr. Roger 
O'Connor, of Dangan, in the county 
of Meath, for which place he pays an 
annual rent of 1500]. to Colonel Bur- 
rowes, who resides in London, has 
teen in the habit of refusing to pay 
his rent at any place but on the pre- 
mises. A Mr. Francis Gregory, agent 
to Col. Burrowes, after some preli- 
minary discussion with Mr. O'Connor, 
‘employed Mr. Doyle, postmaster of 
‘Trim, to receive the latter half year’s 
yent.—QOn the 26th ult. Mr. Doyle 
went to Dangan for this purpose: at 
the gate he was accosted by a person, 
who said, he was statianed there to 
give Mr. O'Connor immediate notice 
of his approach; and Mr. Doyle fol- 
lowed him to the house, where he 
found Mr. O'Connor and his son 
Roderick; when Mr. Doyle entered, 
O'Connor desired his son to withdraw. 
He then proceeded to pay Mr. Doyle 
the rent, amounting to 750/. and which 
was chiefly in one pound notes. Mr. 
Doyle observed upon the inconve- 
nience of that mode of payment, and 
requested the use of pen and ink to 
mark the notes. This was refused. 
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Mr. Doyle, after counting the notes, 
left the house—and within 30 vards of 
it, and before he had got to the stable, 
was attacked from behind by two 
persons in disguise, whose faces were 
masked; they knocked him down, 
tied a handkerchief over his face, 
robbed him of the money he had just 
received, and some silver of his own; 
and having bound bis legs with.a cord, 
and forced a sack over his head, they 
lefthim. During the whole transac- 
tion the robbers never uttered a word, 
No person whatever having com? to 
his assistance, Mr. Doyle remained 
for some time before he was able to 
extricate himself. On his return to 
the house, he saw a lady to whom he 
mentioned how he had been treated. 
Shortly after Mr. O'Connor arrived, 
who expressed great surprise at the 
robbery. Mr. Doyle then took his 
departure. The robbery having been 
commitied at eleven o'clock in the 
day, the necessary steps are in pro- 
gress to levy the money upon the 
county of Meath, We have every 
reliance that the gentlemen of that 
vicinity will use their best exertions 
to discover the persons engaged in 
this most nysterious transaction. 

Murder.—Lately, the body of T. 
Downing, son of the gardener to 
Lord Whitworth, (the new Viceroy) 
was discovered murdered in a field at 
Merrion View, near Dublin. The 
news having reached Duke-street Po- 
lice-office, Mr. Magrath, one of the 
magistrates, accompanied by Alder- 
man Bloxham, proceeded tothe place, 
when a coroner's jury were collected, 
and after examining several witnesses 
such matters transpired as induced 
the magistrates to commit Pat. Dunn, 
foreman to Mr. Simpson, a nursery- 
man, and two others in his employ- 
ment, to Newgate. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from OCT. 26, to NOV. 25, 1813. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 362 ,-0,} Males 682 
Females 702 t 1538 | Females 661 —_ 
Whereof have died under two years old 406 


Peck Loaf, 4s.8d. 4s.8d. 4s.5d. 4s.2d, 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


2and 5 60 and 70 118 
5 and 10 70 and 80-79 
10 and 20 : 80 and 90 - 39 
20 and 30 90 and 100 7 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 


Between 
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PRICES OF CORN, 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140/bs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Nov. 20th, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


















































MARITIME COUNTIES, 
























































‘|Wheat; Rye )Barley; Oats {| Wheat | Rye {Barley ‘Oats. 

a dia dis. djs. di ss d.js. djs. dJs. d, 

Middsx.| 82 6/44 7| 48 2) 33 2 Essex yeh eS 78 8) 45 oO] 48 0134 8 
Surrey | 83 0/53 6| 49 ©} 33 2ji\Kent ........ al 6 49 #35 10 
Hertford] 77 4| 55 0] 49 #4! 36 Oj/Sussex........ 75 4 50 0/33 0 
Bedford | 77 7 , 43 21 32 4[\Suffolk 76 9| 48 0] 47 3/31 § 
Huntin. | 72 7 47 2| 27 4 (Cambridge .. 72 § 43 2/22 8 
Northa. | 78 | @ 44 4) 29 10}| Norfolk pmb 74 9) 43 10) 44 4/53 7 
Rutland| 78 6|————-| 45 0} 33 0} Lincoln escceel 7D 71 50. 0} 45 5125 8 
Leicest. | 84 6|———_| 48 4] 33 9lVYork ........ 79 1; 54 O} 46 0128 6 
Notting.| 83 6] 50 0] 50 @ 34 4{\Durham......} 78 7 45 0/27 3 
Derby {| 89 2 49 10; 33 Oj/Northumberlan.| 72 1i| 64 0] 45 2/29 IL 
Stafford | 88 6 57. 0} 35 3}}Cumberland ..; 8) 3/58 0] 48 9/32 6 
Salop 95 3172 2) 57 7) 38 9/Westmorland..|102 6) 60 Oo} 50 8/31 9 
Herefor.| 67 1) 57 6 52 Oj 33 6 [Lancaster coco! 38 7 34 0 
Wor’st. | 85 0 | 55 7) 44 11jiChester ...... 82 7 36 0 
Warwic.} 93 6 55 G6| 45 OFlint ........199 4 67 4,—- 
Wilts 75 0 46 0) 32 4)Denbigh......} 97 2}-—-— 63 7/32 o 
Berks 7611 46 9) 31 8iAnglesea...... 44 0/25 4 
Oxford | 79 6 43 1/ 31 11}/Carnarvon ....| 98 #|————} 55 06/28 4 
Bucks 33 (4 45.10} 30 Of/Merioneth ..../108 © 58 10/38 4 
Brecon | 96 0] 61 6) 55 11} 27 2Cardigan......) 92 5 52 0j22 0 
Montgo.| 90 4|——/ 54 5] 34 1}/Pembroke ..../ 73 1 44 10/21 4 
Radnor. | 96 10 53 4} 32 10)|\Carmarthen ..} 83 10; ——! 45 7/23 $ 
Glamorgan ....| 86 2 26 8 

— Gloucester .,..) 90 8 49 334 6 

Somerset ....... 92 10; ———-| 51 4/26 4 

Average of send and Wales. ||Monmouth....| 93 7 49 3} — 
Wheat 85s. Id.; Rye54s. 5d.; Barleyj|Devon..... ooo] 95 6 50 5) —— 
49s. 6Gd.; Oats 31s. 8d.; Beansj/Cornwall...... 93 10 44 0/29 1 
61s. 3d.; Pease 63s. 10d. ; Oatmealj|Dorset,.......| 83 10 47 0)34 0 
37s. lid. a... 77 ~6|———| 44 11/34 10 




















PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 


€ommercial, 132/. per share 
London, 98/. ditto 
West-India, 146/. ditto 


CANALS. 


Croydon, 172. per share 

Grand Junction, 2101. ditto 

Grand Union, 73/. per share 

Grand Surry, 85/. per share 

Kennet and Avon, 20/. 10s. per share 
Leicester Union, 110/. ditto 
Swansea, 175/. per share 

Wilts and Berks, 19/. ditto 


November 25, 

WATER-WORKS, 
East London, 61/. per share 
Grand Junction, 351. ditto 
Kent, 56/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 281. ditto , 

INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Albion, 42/. per share 
Eagle, 2l. 8s. ditto 
Globe, 1032. 10s. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 5s. ditto 
Imperial, 42/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 2s. ditto 
BRIDGES. 

Strand, 50/. per share 
Vauxhall, 34/. ditto. 


L. Wours and Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 


1318. 
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